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PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISS TALBOT COMES HOME. 


4 ey was very little light left 
in the sky on the cold, murky, 
January night on which this story 
commences. The moon was young 
and easily overshadowed, and, 
though the first watch of the night 
was given to the ‘red planet Mars,’ 
he kept it unseen by-the citizens of 
London. Fog, in fact, reigned su- 
preme, when the girl who is to play 
the first part in this drama got out 
of a respectable-looking brougham 
at the door of a tall house in Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, and pre- 
pared to enter it, and upon the career 
through which we shall follow her. 
The broad blaze of light which 
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fell out to meet and welcome her, 
as it were, dazzled her for an instant 
as she went up the steps and into 
the hall—a hall that, in the language 
of advertisements, was really of 
palatial proportions, and up from 
which a spiral staircase curved away 
into space. A fire burnt in a huge 
stove in the centre, and a burly 
porter sat in a huge chair by the 
door of this hall. Altogether there 
was a discomposing air of magni- 
tude about ev ing, that was 
oppressive to a tired traveller who 
found herself in London for the first 
time in her life. 

“I am Miss Talbot; can I have 
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come to the right house?’ she 
asked, quickly, of a grim-looking 
servant in grey livery, who had come 
out on the step to meet her. And 
he conveyed to her mind the fact 
that she had come to the right 
house; that it‘ would be well for 
her to walk upstairs, and that mas- 
ter would be home to dinner in 
half an hour, in the low tones and 
succinct manner of well-trained ser- 
vitude. 

Co-existent with the oppression, 
there had been a sense of elation at 
the size and splendour of this home 
to which she had come. But the 
elation vanished as she mounted 
flight after flight of the broad, cold, 
clean stone stairs; and it was borne 
in upon her mind, through the 
agency of several brass plates on 
several doors, that many families 
were resident in this mansion; and 
that it was a fair pedestrian feat to 
mount from the street-door to the 
topmost ‘ flat,’ where her brother, to 
whom she had come home, dwelt in 
bachelor freedom and comfort, which 
he was about to break up for her 
sake. 

Elation was her portion again 
when she came into the brightly- 
lighted, thickly-earpetted hall, and 
caught glimpses, through open 
doors, of several luxuriously-fur- 
nished rooms. There was an atmos- 
phere of more than comfort over the 
home Edgar Talbot had prepared 
for his sister. There was refine- 
ment, elegance,—‘warmth and 
colour, too—or she, with her warm 
and glowing tastes, would not have 
sympathized with it all so suddenly 
as she did, even while walking along 
leisurely to the room was \at 
onee pointed out to her as hers, and 
7 to glance carelessly about 

er. 

She enjoyed it all with such a 
hearty, young, strong appreciation. 
Enjoyed it for itself, without giving 
much thought to the possible motive 
which had brought it about. Fora 
few minutes, as she stood between 
two subtly-adjusted glasses that re- 
flected her own perfect figure and 
all the delicate appointments of 
the room, she forgot that a brother, 
whom she had never seen to re- 

member, was coming home to 





dinner in half an hour. Then she 
reminded herself of it and the old 
adage about first impressions; and 
then she went on to attire herself 
for the meeting, with all the kind- 
liest memories of him which she 
could collect, and by reorganizing 
her dress. 

There had been little plot, little 
incident, little action in her life as 
yet. Twenty years ago she had 
been left (a baby of two) to the care 
of an old maiden aunt of her 
mother’s. The latter had lapsed out 
of life soon after the death of her 
husband; who in turn had died 
after a feeble wrestle with fever in 
Calcutta, leaving four children, for 
whom he prowiied as follows : 

To his eldest son, Edgar Talbot, 
he left the whole of his business and 
personal property, charged with the 
following legacies and bequests, 
V1Z:-— 

To his widow, 150/. per annum 
only, ‘ because her tastes were simple, 
and more would be unnecessary.’ 

To Lionel Talbot, his second son, 
five thousand pounds, and a recom- 
mendation to go into the army when 
he should be old enough. 

To Marian Talbot, his eldest 

r, one thousand pounds and 
her mother’s jewels. 

To Beatrix Talbot, his youngest 
daughter,—not even so much asa 
mention. 

There were many reasons assigned 
at the time for this cruel and unjust 
caprice, by people who knew nothing 
about it. Men said that old Talbot 
must have had good cause for 
making such an invidious exception 
with regard to the baby Beatrix; 
and Mrs. Talbot heard the sayings 
in silence, and bent her already 
bowed head still lower, and offered 
no one an explanation. Hard words 
and harder suspicions were bruited 
abroad, even in the first days of her 
widowhood, about the pale pretty 
woman who had meekly borne the 
burden of being old Talbot’s wife 
for thirteen or fourteen years, and 
who now could not be got to de- 
clare that there was anything un- 
fair in a will that not only left her 
youngest child and herself paupers, 
but that put them under a heavy 
cloud. Without demur, or repining, 
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or reproach, she aecepted the posi- 
tion, and let evil tongues wag 
unchecked, unchid, til her boys’ 
guardians relieved her of their 
charge. Then she brought her 
daughters home to the house of her 
aunt in the English country, and 
presently faded away under the in- 
fluence of the cloud which had no 
silver lining. 

The children’s guardians had re- 
moved Marian from that quiet old 
home at her mother’s death. But 
Beatrix had been suffered te remain 
on—there were no instructions 
about her. Marian went to school, 
and grew and prospered; and at 
nineteen—five or six years before the 
opening of this story—‘ married very 
comfortably,” every one said, and 
she never contradicted them; and, 
together with the rest of the Tal- 
bots, concurred in forgetting the 
little outcast down at Stoke Basing 
—who had, meanwhile, developed 
from the baby Bee into a beautiful 


girl, known as Miss Talbot through- 


out that country-side. A girl from 
whom the shadow cast by her 
father’s neglect was lifted as soon as 
she was looked upon. A bright, 
brave, thoroughbred creature, who 
had grown into every feminine grace 
without care or culture, or con- 
sideration from the brothers and 
sister who were but names to her. 
When their mother died, the 150/. 
which had been left by the Calcutta 
merchant to his widow for her life, 
was still, by the clemency of the 
managers of Edgar’s fortune, re- 
mitted quarterly for the benefit of 
the child, for whom no provision 
had been made. The same arrange- 
ment continued after Edgar attained 
his majority, and took matters into 
his own hands. On this 150. 
Beatrix was a princess amongst the 
people of Stoke Basing. It provided 
her with every comfort—more—with 
every luxury of which she had ever 
heard. As a child, it gave her a 
pony, and music, and dancing, 
and drawing-lessons,—‘ the best the 
neighbourhood afforded,’ her aunt, 
old Miss Lenox, was wont to assert. 
As a grown-up girl, it gave her 
freedom from the miseries of small 
economies, a riding-horse, and little 
basket - phaeton; a considerable 


power of relieving the want and 
squalor which abounded in that 
flourishing agricultaral parish, and 
a certain independence with regard 
to her old aunt—an independence 
which showed itself in a bright, 
cheery toleration for whims and 
querulous manifestations of au- 
thority, which would have been 
irksome to the point of non-endur- 
ance, had the girl not felt that it 
was within her power to break her 
bonds at any time. 

For Miss Lenox was not at all the 
ideal aged relative of romance. She 
was a. hard-mannered, good, con- 
scientious, narrow-minded woman, 
who, though she would have charged 
herself with her niece’s child at any 
cost and under any circumstances, 
never failed to count the former and 
bewail the latter as amongst her 
many crosses. There was compensa- 
tion in the conviction Miss Lenox 
had, that these (the crosses) were 
giving her a high place among the 
elect of Stoke Basing. And there 
was consoiation in the reflection that 
the cost would have been greater, 
and the circumstances more lament- 
able, had Beatrix had nothing a 
year of her own, instead of 150/. 

On the whole it must be confessed 
that it was merely the sorrow of sur- 
prise and uncertainty—merely the 
shock one feels at any long-continued 
habit of living being abruptly rent 
asunder, which Beatrix Talbot expe- 
rienced when old Miss Lenox died. 
The great difference the event would 
make in her life did not present it- 
self to her mind. She was conscious, 
vaguely, that it would necessitate 
some alteration in her mode of 
living. She would want fewer ser- 
vants and a smaller house; she 
would want some one to spend the 
long winter evenings with her; and 
—there her plans became wavy, and 
she felt that she would need to con- 
sult some friend, and knew that she 
had none whose counsel she could 
care to take. 

But before the funeral day came 
Beatrix was relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of herself. Her eldest 
brother, Edgar, wrote to her and 
offered her a home with him, in 
words that read like an order. She 
was to go to him as soon as she 
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could conveniently pack up her own 
personal belongings; and she was 
* to believe that henceforth her ha 
piness and welfare would be 
chief objects in life of her affectionate 
brother, 

*Epaar Tazor.’ 


She was very glad to believe that, 
or anything else that sounded kind 
in those early days of the desolation 
that always sets in after the death 
of any one—glad to believe it, and 
anxious to go up and verify it. She 
was on the point of doing the latter 
(she hoped) when we parted from 
her just now. 

She had done away with every 
trace of travel-stain and weariness 
when she came out from her room 
in response to a communication she 
received that Mr. Talbot was waiting 
for her in the drawing-room. It was 
natural to her to be careful and fas- 
tidious, and to study'the becoming 
at all times, and she had never felt 
the obligation upon her to obey this 
natural instinct so strongly as she 
did to-night. ‘I should like him to 
think me nice at once,’ she thought, 
as she moved along to the meeting, 
alternately depressed by the fear 
that her brother might find her 
rustic and uncultivated, and cheered 
by the memory of the last look in 
the glass. 

As she went into the room, a 
gentleman, a young man of nine- 
and-twenty or thirty, came forward 
to meet her. He kissed her on the 
forehead, hoped they should get on 
well together, and then held her off 
to ‘have a look at what the baby 
Bee had grown into,” as he said. 
This was what he saw— 

A girl rather above the middle 
height, yet not tall, splendidly and 
fully formed, rounded and finely 
developed, deep-chested, broad- 
shouldered, slender-wristed. A girl 
with just so much sway about her 
when she walked as was suggestive 
of action unfettered by tight cloth- 
ing. A girl who had the art of 
standing perfectly erect without 
looking stiff—a combination, in 
short, of perfect health, grace, and 
freedom. 

Her perfection of outline, her rare 
symmetry of form, took the eyes of 


the man who advanced to meet 
her, and chained them away from 
her face for a moment or two. But 
when she held back a little, still 
with her hands in his grasp, and 
lifted her eyes and told him she was 
glad to be with him—her brother— 
at last; when she did this, he saw 
that the graceful promise of beauty 
which had been given him by the 
first glimpse of i was gloriously 
fulfilled. She was a superb, glowing- 
hued beauty, rich in the gracious 
colouring of chestnut hair and violet 
eyes ; very perfect in feature, too— 
not with the perfection of aquiline 
regularity, but with the more win- 
ning loveliness that goes with a nose 
that is straight in itself, and still 
not straight down from the forehead, 

— and with richly-red laughing lips, 

that were quicker to part or pout 
than to adapt themselves to the 
prunes and prism’ forms. 

As Edgar Talbot looked down 
into the well-opened, fearless eyes ; 
as he marked the expression that 
swept over her face as she felt the 
intensity of his observation—an ex- 
pression that was a queer combina- 
tion of blush, and frown, and smile 
—he read a portion of her character, 
and recognized all her beauty. 
There was plenty of pride, plenty of 
self-possession, and plenty of self- 
will in this country-nurtured sister 
of his. She looked as if she could 
be very devoted and very defiant, if 
she were called upon to be either. 
He liked her very much already. 
Liked her for the good looks that 
would surely make her remarkable ; 
liked the turn of her head, and the 
tone of her clear full voice; liked 
her for being so unmistakably a 
gentlewoman, that even his fas- 
tidious taste could find no fault with 
anything save the density of her 
mourning dress. 

There was little likeness between 
them: still, had you eg pared 
for it by the knowledge that they 
were brother and sister, a faint re- 
semblance would have made itself 
manifest. His hair was the same 
colour as hers, but without the 
wave that made hers luxuriant, or 
the reflections that made it rich. 
His eyes were grey —sensible, 
thoughtful, kind, but never soft in 
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their glances. He was a tall, well- 
formed man, but he stooped, and so 
lost a little both in height and air. 
He was quiet in manner, quiet in 
voice, quict in style. Beatrix, to 
whom his occupation in life was as 
unknown as his local habitation 
had been before this day, put him 
down for a follower of one or other 
of the sage professions of law or 
physic. He had very much the 
look, to her, of one who was wont 
to give advice and to have it taken. 
His tones—though his voice was low 
and unmarked by inflection—were 
quick, prompt, decided. Beatrix 
had been accompanied on the 
journey up from Stoke Basing by 
anticipations of liberty, equality, 
fraternity. These anticipations fled 
as he led her in to dinner, and 
planted her on a chair at the head 
of his table, and generally took care 
and command of her. 

Gradually, as the dinner went on, 
Edgar Talbot evoked some old 
memories about their father and 
mother, and their old home in Cal- 
cutta, that had the effect of making 
Beatrix feel that, once upon a time, 
there had been a link, however 
slight, between them. 

‘I can just, and only just remem- 
ber mamma,’ Beatrix said, in re- 
sponse. ‘It may be only that I think 
1 can remember her, from having 
heard aunt Lenox talk about her so 
much. Her hair used to be loose and 
soft, and to hang over her face a 
good deal.’ 

‘I have no doubt it did,’ Edgar 
answered, as a vision of what used to 
strike his tight, neat young mind 
as untidyness in his mother crossed 
his memory. ‘ Marian is very like 
her mother; she will be here to see 
you to-morrow.’ 

* And Lionel?” 

‘Lionel will come in by-and-by. 
I asked him to dine with us, but he 
is very much engaged just now with 
a friend of his who is ill.’ 

* What are they like—Marian and 
Lionel ? 

‘Marian is & charming woman, I 
believe. Every one who has nothing 
to do with her is quite delighted 
with Mrs. Sutton. But you will 
have much to do with her, natu- 

ally; therefore I warn you, Beatrix, 


Marian is a fool, and a dangerous 
one.’ 

‘ And Lionel?” 

‘ Lionel and I don’t look upon life 
in the same way, but for all that, I 
know him to be one of the best 
fellows that ever breathed.’ 

And, for the first time, there was 
a touch of feeling in Mr. Talbot's 
voice. 

‘He is in the army, is he not? 
Beatrix asked. 

‘In an army the ranks of which 
are rather too crowded for there to 
be much chance of speedy promo- 
tion. He is an artist, and a clever 
one, too.’ 

‘And now tell me about Mr. 
Sutton, Edgar,’ Beatrix said, calling 
her brother by his Christian name 
for the first time. 

‘Mr. Sutton is—Marian’s hus- 
band. His mission in life is to be 
always on the look-out to save his 
wife from the consequences of her 
own folly, and to do it without being 
detected. For a few weeks you will 
be very much thrown with Marian. 
I am sorry to say it is unavoidable ; 
and I tell you again, that you must 
be careful with her.’ 

‘Why? 

‘It is almost impossible to put 
you on guard against the precise 
form of mischief she may work. 
once accept the fact of her being 
false, even when there is not the 
remotest possibility of her gaining 
anything by it, and you will be all 
right. You will soon be independent 
of her. I have secured an unexcep- 
tionable chaperone for you.’ 

‘ Will she live here?—with us?’ 
Beatrix asked, in a dismayed tone. 
She had indulged in a dream of an 
existence which the presence of an 
unexceptionable chaperone would 
most surely mar. She had designed 
being companion, sympathiser, 
friend, to this brother, who had 
given her a proper home at last—a 

lace in the family from which fate 

ad hitherto debarred her. It was 
disheartening to hear that another 
was coming to share the home, and 
possibly rule her. 

‘Of course she will live here,’ 
Mr. Talbot replied, laughing. ‘My 
dear girl, you did not imagine that, 
in our position, you could be left 
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to take yourself into society, did 
ou?’ 

‘Shall I not go with you, Edgar? 
I really know nothing about it 
remember, only I thought——’ 

‘That you could live a life of 
picturesque independence in Lon- 
don. No, no; you will soon see the 
advantage as well as the necessity 
of having Mrs. Lyon with you.’ 

For a few moments Beatrix 
struggled against the conviction 
that she should not soon see either 
the advantages or the necessity of 
the invader; then, even to herself, 
she seemed to conquer it. It was 
flattering that her brother should 
have such a high sense of what was 
due to her, that he seemed bent on 
using all the precautions in his 
power that might aid in placing her 
well. Or was it a high sense of 
what was due to himself only? She 
had no time to consider the ques- 
tion, for, immediately as it arose, 
Mr. Lionel Talbot was announced, 
and her store of family interests 
and feelings was at once increased. 

Her heart went out affectionately 
to this second brother on the instant, 
as, just placing a hand on Edgar's 
shoulder in passing, Lionel came up 
and greeted her with a loving kind- 
ness that brought her nearer to him 
at once than she ever could be to 
Edgar, she felt. He looked as he 
was, several years the junior of Mr. 
Talbot. There was still a good deal 
of boyish frankness in his face, and 
boyish fervour in his manner, and 
boyish freshness in his heart. Life 
had been no battle to the handsome, 
hopeful, yellow-haired young artist. 
He had never sought a mean or low 
reward for the works of the pencil 
that was as dear to him as his soul, 
since it was the deft exponent of the 
latter. All his life had been spent 
in the exercise of the art he loved; 
and the labour had never been fit- 
fully brightened by the thought of 
what it might bring him. He 
deo it unremittingly, and it 

rought him a great deal; but it 
was ever the means to which he 
sacrificed, not the result. He was 
utterly devoid of what is popularly 
called ambition concerning it. The 
hope of being widely and well named 

never entered into his considers- 


tion; and had it done so, would 
have had no charms for him. The 
lofty beauty of the art he adored 
could receive no additional grace 
had a million tongues wagyed in 
honour of such proficiency as he 
had attained. So he thought, and 
so he acted; keeping the faith he 
had in it pure and undefiled by 
any poor schemings for success, or 
paltry strivings after commendation, 
publicity, or reward. 

A character lacking in energy, 
perhaps,—in the energy, that is, 
that belongs to this period, urging 
each one madly to the fore, at any 
cost of conscience as regards the 
manner of his work, under the im- 
pression not so much that the devil 
will take the hindmost, as that 
the hindmost must be a poor and 
pitiful failure, whom the devil will 
not find it worth his while to take. 
Lacking in that energy, unquestion- 
ably, and yet full of the better sort 
that does not flag in oblivion; full 
of the perseverance that has, over 
and over aguin, won the loftiest re- 
wards, and that remains the best 
proof of the truth of the statement 
that the race is not always to the 
swift: a character that possessed 
those grand ingredients of strength, 
a power of waiting, a patience that 
would not be worn out, and an 
earnestness of purpose that made 
him seek out and practice whatever 
was true, whether it were telling or 


not. 

Withal, no self-appointed apostle 
of a possibly purer creed than his 
fellows practised and avowed ; but a 
bright-hearted man, who uncon- 
sciously impressed others through 
the agency of the inborn trust he 
had in truth in every conceivable 
form. The sentiment Edgar had 
expressed was a very general one 
about Lionel Talbot. ‘Lionel and 
I don’t look upon life in the same 
way; but, for all that, I know him 
to be one of the best fellows that 
ever breathed,’ was the unspoken 
thought of most men whose ways of 
life were much with the young 
painter who was playing for high 
stakes almost unwittingly. 

‘ Affectionate as he is to me, and 
honestly glad as he is to see me, I 
wonder he never found me out at 
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Stoke Basing, Beatrix thought. 
Then she worded her wonder —his 
clear blue eyes, his open brow, and 
the smiling lips which the yellow 
moustache partially concealed, in- 
vited confidence. 

‘I have spent my life in Germany 
and Italy,’ he answered. ‘I only 
came to England a month ago, 
Beatrix. I am almost as great a 
gs ranger to Edgar and Marian as 
you can be.’ 

Then he talked to Beatrix of 
what she knew of literature and 
art, and found she knew a great 
deal very imperfectly. And when 
they spoke of music, she gave 
him the result of the Stoke - 
ing instruction; and as she sang 
bright airs faultily and brilliantly, 
Edgar Talbot congratulated himself 
on having fulfilled an obvious duty, 
and at the same time drawn a card 
that could not fail to win the prize 
for which he had long been playing 
—position and place for the family, 
of which he was the chief represen- 
tative. 

‘ What is Edgar?’ Beatrix asked, 
abruptly, pausing in her play once, 
when Mr. Talbot had been sum- 
moned to speak to some one on 
business. 

‘He is on the Stock Exchange,’ 
Lionel replied. 

‘It’s like gambling, is it not?’ 
she interrogated; but Lionel only 
replied by putting another song 
before her, and showing her how to 
sing it. 


CHAPTER II. 
MRS. SUTTON IS FRANK. 


* Marian is going to call on you 
at two—she will take you for a drive 
if you will go, Mr. Talbot said to 
his sister the fo!lowing morning, as 
she came into the dining-room. He 
was standing up, with his hat in his 
hand. ‘I could not wait for you,’ 
he explained, hurriedly. ‘ You will 
not mind breakfasting alone I hope ?’ 

‘Oh no—not this morning; but 
Tl get up in: future, and breakfast 
with you, Edgar.’ 

‘Or perhaps you would rather 
have it in your dressing-room? I 
am often a good deal taken up with 
letters. Will you mind mecting 


Marian alone? Shall I take you 
round to her house, and introduce 
you, or will you wait for her here?” 

‘I will wait for her here.’ 

‘I'm glad to hear you say so— 
glad that you didn’t feel called upon 
to sham sentiment about it. Well, 
good-bye, dear!’ He stooped and 
kissed her. ‘ Take care of your- 
self.’ 

She put her hand on his shoulder, 
to detain him, as she answered— 

‘ Thank you, Edgar, very much.’ 

* For what?” 

‘ For caring for meso. I like it— 
oh! Llike it so much—it is new to 
me. 

‘My dear girl! you will have it 
in your power to do more for me, 
unless you disappoint me greatly, 
than I ever can for you.’ 

‘How? Tell me.’ 

‘In a thousand ways, that you 
will learn in time; and, eventually, 
by such a marriage as Miss Talbot 
ought to make, and you will easily 
make.’ 

‘ Yon don’t want to get rid of me 
yet?’ sho asked, laughing. ‘ I had a 
vision, as I travelled up yesterday, 
of keeping house for you, as Ruth 
Pinch did for her brother.’ 

‘And of passing happy hours 
over the coustruction of a similar 
pie to that immortal one that 
brought about “her fate,’ as you 
would call it, I suppose? No; 
you’re not the Ruth Pinch or Dame 
Durden type of woman, Beatrix— 
thank heaven for it!’ 

He went away now, laughing and 
nodding to her, gayer at heart and 
in gait than he had been for years. 
There was something very enliven- 
ing to the keen young business-man 
in the sight of that beautiful girl 
sitting there, leaning her elbow on 
the table, resting her chin in her 
hand—somethbing enlivening in the 
sight of her, and reassuring in the 
recollection that she was his sister. 
He had never had youthfui com- 
panionship in his home before. 
There was a fair promise of good 
refreshing interest in the presence 
of one so full of the glory of life as 
he saw her to be. As he went away 
he congratulated himself heartily. 
* She has the best gift a woman can 
have—beauty—luckily for me,’ he 
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thought ; and then he reflected with 
pleasure that Mrs. Lyon would soon 
aid him in bringing that beauty well 
into the light of day. 

‘I hope what I Toss said to her 
will neutralize anything Marian may 
tell her about Blanche; for Mrs. 
Sutton is safe to shoot her little 
bolt at Miss Lyon,’ he muttered, as 
he passed clear out of the home at- 
mosphere, on his way to a very 
different one. Then he was soon 
joined by other men, and his mind 
became absorbed in some other 
tickets which he had drawn or 
might draw in the lottery of life. 
He was aware of a sort of exulta- 
tion in his own mind as he went 
along—an exultation that the ma- 
jority of men must experience more 
or less frequently—a sense of there 
being a great deal to be got out of 
that portion of his life which was 
outside his home. Many of his ends 
could be furthered by his sister 
Beatrix, if her will would go with 
his—many others were utterly be- 
yond, entirely above (he almost be- 
lieved) her aid and understanding. 

Additionally, away in the most 
secret corner of his heart, he had an 
interest that no one could share 
with him—a hope that was fitfully 
bright and feverishly warm, and 
that was at once the sweetest and 
most painful element of his life—a 
love that fought with every deter- 
mination and resolve he had ever 
made. Up to the present he knew 
himself to be well fenced in from a 
danger that was dear to him; but 
in the weakness of over-reliance on 
his own strength, he was going to 
lay down his arms, open the gates 
of the citadel, and let in an enemy 
whom he believed to be unconscious 
of her own prowess, and so innocuous. 
He had given himself a great many 
beautiful reasons for this rash step; 
he had called it duty towards a too 
* long neglected sister, and earnest 
desire to see her so well brought 
forward as to ensure her own hap- 
piness and his aggrandizement in 
the future. But when all the 
beautiful reasons were given, and 
blindly accepted by himself, the 
truth remained. He sighed for the 
frequent sight of a woman who had 
stamped herself upon his soul and 


made him love her—sighed, yearned, 
thirsted for her presence, though he 
never meant to do more than sur 
himself in it while he could; and 
knew that when it was withdrawn 
he should perish in the chill which 
must ensue. And the woman he 
loved was Blanche Lyon, for the 
sake of whose strange glances he 
had secured, at an absurd outlay of 
time, money, and false reasoning, her 
mother’s services as chaperone for 
his sister. 

The day wore itself away rapidly. 
Two o'clock, and the immediate 
prospect of Mrs. Sutton’s call was 
upon Beatrix before she had learnt 
the rooms and reorganized them, as 
women with taste are sure to want 
to reorganize what has been solely the 
realm of the upholsterer heretofore. 
Her brother Edgar had given her a 
hint upon the subject of the densely- 
mourning dress, and she had taken 
the hint, and changed it this morn- 
ing for a tight well-fitting one of 
black silk, that fell from her waist 
in large folds. She had hoped that 


Lionel would have come to help her 


through the ordeal of the first in- 
terview with her sister Marian ; and, 
had he done so, she had intended 
taking his opinion about a little 
ornament or an utter absence of it. 
It was an important question, and 
she gave it much consideration. 
Should she wear jet, or plain, rather 
dull gold; or should she abstain 
from either, and rely upon a rigid 
little set of linen coilar and cuffs 
for producing the right effect on 
this unknown sister, Mrs. Sutton, 
whom she (Beatrix) had already 
taught herself to regard as a species 
of butterfly. It was an inspiration 
direct from the guardian angel of 
the millinery interest which made 
her fasten herself together at the 
throat and wrists finally with dull 
gold knobs. For they suited her; 
and though Mrs. Sutton never liked 
women for looking well, she inva- 
riably behaved better to them when 
they did so. 

Miss Talbot was not affected to 
the point of either anxiety or en- 
thusiasm by the anticipation of her 
sister’s visit. There would be a 
certain amount of interest, the girl 
felt, in the study a lady, against 
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whom Edgar had come out of his 
quiet reserve to warn her, would 
offer. But beyond this curiosity 
there was nothing. Natural affec- 
tion requires more cultivation, per- 
haps, than any other good quality. 

Still Miss Talbot was not insen- 
sible to the fact of there being a 
deeper flush on her cheeks, and a 
brighter light in her eyes than 
usual, when the door opened and a 
lady came fluttering in—a lady with 
a small pale fair face, which was 
adorned with half-closed large blue 
eyes, and nut-brown brows and 
lashes, and a pert little delicately- 
pointed turn-up nose, and a flexible, 
refined, wide mouth, over which the 
most subtly-sweet smile played. A 
lady with fascination legibly in- 
scribed on every lineament; fascina- 
tion that drugged the reasoning 
faculties of the majority who met 
her, and deadened them to the first 
keen irresistible impression of her 
being a false, treacherous, dangerous 
creature. 

‘I am Marian,’ she said, putting 
her hands out to meet her sister; 
‘and I am very proud to feel that 
there can be no doubt about your 
being Trixy.’ 

Theabbreviation was nota familiar 
one to pretty Mrs. Sutton, but she 
had made up her mind that her 
sister should get spoken about as 
Trixy Talbot. So she uttered the 
name now as if it had been wont to 
fall glibly off her tongue many and 
many a year ago, in their days of 
guileless innocence and infantine 
communion. 

Mrs. Sutton had a shrilly-sweet 
voice, and she had it well under 
command, too. It said little tender 
| things about the joy this reunion 
with Beatrix afforded her very 
tenderly ; and little sad semi-self-re- 
proachful things about never having 
known Beatrix before very sadly. 
After those soft, clear, pathetic in- 
flections, Beatrix’s voice sounded 
deep and full in her own ears, as 
she answered— 

‘Never mind about the non-in- 
tercourse of the past, Marian; we 
must make up for it in the future. 
So you’re married? and I have 
stupidly gone on thinking of you as 
@ mere child.’ 


‘I was a mere child when I mar- 
ried,’ Mrs. Sutton replied, with a 
gorgeous disregard of the fact of her 
sister knowing very well that she 
(Marian) had been nothing of the 
kind. ‘I was a mere child when I 
married, but the five years have 
made me an old woman.’ 

She sank her voice as she said it, 
and lowered her head, and seemed to 
be flushing, and struggling with an 
inclination to cry. On the whole 
she looked surprisingly young and 
innocent, and Beatrix settled at once 
that Edgar ‘had been very much 
mistaken.’ 

‘Ah! you must tell me about Mr. 
Sutton,” Miss Talbot exclaimed, 
eagerly. The eagerness was as much 
the result of her desire to check 
Marian’s tears as it was to know 
more of the other member of her 
family. 

Marian lifted the graceful head, 
that was covered with black lace and 
crimson roses, and nutbrown hair, 
in a way that rendered it difficult to 
determine where nature ended and 
art began, and shook out a gentle 
sensitive laugh, by way of recover- 
ing from the emotion she had been 
displaying. ‘You will soon see 
him; he is very kind—older than I 
am, you know. Edgar has told you 
about my marriage?’ 

Mrs. Sutton glanced sharply at 
her sister as she asked the question, 
lowering her lashes and glinting out 
through them in a way that ought 
always to make the interrogated very 
careful. The only impression it 
conveyed to Miss Talbot was, that 
her sister was short-sighted. 

* No, nothing; remember, I only 
came to him last night. You tell me 
about your marriage, yourself, 
Marian; I shall like to hear it?’ 

* Better than I shall like to tell it, 
perhaps,’ Mrs. Sutton answered, 
softly, with a saintly and resigned 
expression fiitting over her variable 
face. She looked now like a Madonna, 
Beatrix thought—a Madonna in rich 
grey velvet and sables, and with a 
po turn-up nose, but still a 

donna. The girl’s sympathies 
were aroused, her kind heart went 
out in a wave of pity for the possible 
sorrow so gently borne. 

‘Marian! only tell me what it 
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will be pleasant for you to tell,’ she 

said, quickly; and Marian had to 

turn her head aside as she smiled 

over Miss Talbot’s graphically-ex- 

_ power of being easily 
eceived. 

‘Then I shall tell you nothing 
of my marriage or the manner of it,’ 
Mrs. Sutton said, presently, bringing 
her head round again, with a little 
air of making the best of things 
that was ‘eminently well-bred, 
Beatrix thought. ‘I can’t bring it 
as a sacrifice, certainly, for I did it 
with my eyes wide open; but Iwas 
very young, and didn’t know what I 
was undertaking to endure, and 
Edgar—but I must be careful how 
I speak of Edgar to you.’ 

Beatrix leant forward in hor 
chair, and clasped her hands to- 
gether, and wrung them hard in a 
small excitement. 

‘Yes, you must be careful,’ she 
said, ringing out her words with a 
bright, proud decision, that Mrs. 
Sutton (for all her subtle inflections) 
never knew. ‘ You must. be careful 
— if Edgar has been to blame don’t 
blame him to me; let me love him 
without a shadow of doubt. He has 
been the one to bring me back to 
my own—my own must not set me 
against him in ever so small a 
degree.’ 

Oh, Trixy! set you against him ; 
would I doit? WhyI shrink from 
doing what would be the greatest 
comiort to me—talking over things 
with another woman—a sister— 
because I won’t say a word about 
Edgar that might possibly make 
you think ,him less kind than I'd 
like you to think him.’ 

* Marian!’ 

It was only one word. But 
Beatrix Talbot uttered it, and 
Marian Sutton heard it, and both 
these women had a marvellous 
power of expressing and understand- 
ing. There was reproach and con- 
demnation for theinvidiousonslaught 
on a brother in the single word 
which the one sister said to the other. 
And all the reproach and condem- 
nation was meant and felt. 

‘Then don’t ask me a word about 
my marriage, Mrs. Sutton replied, 
*but put on your bonnet and come 
out for a drive with me. What has 


Edgar said to you about your mil- 
liner, and the thousand other people 
you must see at once?’ 

‘Nothing,’ Beatrix answered, 
laughing. ‘I don’t want-anything. 
Thanks to everybody’s goodness in 
letting me keep what was left to 

oor mamma, I don’t come to 
idgar in rags and tatters.’ 

‘ Nothing! he has said nothing ; 
how very inconsiderate of him. I 
suppose though he relied on me to 
direct you. You might just as well 
be in rags and tatters, as far as your 
dress is concerned, dear; a fact of 
which you might have remained 
happily unconscious had you stayed 
in the country, but to which you 
eannot be blind now you are in town. 
We will go to my dressmaker as we 
come home from the Park. Hortense 
will bless me for bringing you to her, 
you are just the figure to do her 
credit. You had better take some 
money with you.’ 

Mrs. Sutton uttered this last 
sentence quite with an air of its 
being an after-thought. ‘You are 
sure to see so many things you will 


want, she said, in an explanatory 
tone ; ‘so many little things at shops 
where I am not known. However, if 
it is not convenient, my purse is at 
your service.’ 

This last speech was a bold stroke 


of consummate diplomacy. It ad- 
vertised Mrs. Sutton’s generosity at 
the same time that it gauged Miss 
Talbot's means. Nor was it al- 
together false. Marian’s purse was 
very much at her sister’s service, 
more especially as there was nothing 
in it. 

‘Thanks—many of them—but I 
have my last quarter’s allowance, 
Trixy replied. So Mrs. Sutton 
advised her to take some of it, ‘say 
twenty pounds,’ and Miss Talbot 
took it. 

‘We are not likely to see many 
people I know in the Park now,’ 
Mrs. Sutton said, as they fell in with 
the thin string of carriages—the 
speech might have been made with 
equal truth at any time of year; but 
this Beatrix did not know, and so it 
sounded in her ears as if all Mrs. 
Sutton’s friends and acquaintances 
were away at their respective coun- 
try-houses, which was precisely the 
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way Mrs Sutton wished it to sound 
—‘so we will only just drive round 
and look at the Row (you ride’), 
and then it will be time to go to 
Hortense.’ 

The Row was deserted, conse- 
quently Beatrix neither was nor 
seemed to be impressed by it. 
* What a dull place to waste one’s 
time on horseback in,’ she said, 
leaning forward to look up the 
vista, that is unquestionably more 
striking in June than in January. 
«If I ride, it will not be there.’ 

Mrs. Sutton laughed. ‘My dear 
Trixy, if you ride it will be there, 
and nowhere else.’ 

‘Why? 

* Because Edgar will not consider 
your ‘riding there a waste of time, 
and you will soon learn that Edgar’s 
wishes are not to be disregarded.’ 

Mrs. Sutton sighed as she finished, 
and held her throat straight, and 
bent her head slightly on one side, 
and looked altogether as if she spoke 
from sorrowful experience. Beatrix 
began to develop uneasy sensations 
of doubt respecting the = 
mode by which Edgar had brought 
about the excellent marriage of his 
eldest sister, whose fate seemed 
not altogether shadowless. Even 
while she was thinking this Mrs. 
Sutton pulled the check-string, and 
gave the order, ‘ Madame Hortense’s,’ 
in a tinkling tone ; and as they neared 
Bond Street, where Hortense, the 
Muse of Fashion, dwelt, Marian’s 
spirits rose visibly, until Beatrix 
hoped that Mr. Sutton was not so 
bad as she had first feared. 

* You will excuse me for dragging 
you away from the Park so soon, 
will you not? Mrs. Sutton asked, 
as they ascended to the audience- 
chamber of the clever little French- 
woman who had gained the reputa- 
tion of giving an unmistakable ‘air’ 
to any dress which she deigned to 
take into her little wiry, brown 
hands. ‘You will, I know, Mrs. 
Sutton added, ‘ when I tell you that 
I have been in terror the whole time 
about a dress that Mr. Sutton will 
have me wear to-morrow night. If 
it is not finished I shall not dare to 
face him.’ 

ae not? Beatrix asked, won- 

Bly. 


‘I can hardly explain: well, I will 
be frank with you, as it is my nature 
to be with every one. He will ask 
me why Hortense did not exert her- 
self to finish it; and I shall have 
to tell him that Hortense does not 
make efforts unless her account is 
kept very close.’ 

Then Hortense came in, and, 
after much conversation carried on 
between Mrs. Sutton and the dress- 
maker, in a low tone in a corner, 
Marien returned to Beatrix, who 
was at the far-off end of the room, 
and said, meekly— 

‘Come along, dear,’ and sighed. 

‘Is your dress to be ready ?’ Trixy 
whispered. 

‘Oh, no!’ Mrs. Sutton answered, 
aloud. ‘She says if I could give 
her twenty pounds’ (Beatrix’s hand 
was in her pocket in an instant); 
‘but I cannot, and she knows it.’ 

‘Marian, do oblige me.’ Miss 
Talbot's voice, and manner, and 
blush, were all strongly indicative 
of her desire that her sister should 
avail herself of the contents of the 
purse so eagerly extended. Mrs. 
Sutton hesitated; then took the 
purse and hand together, and 
clasped them affectionately, and said 
that she ‘really could not—uniless 
Trixy was quite sure——’ 

Trixy was quite sure of every- 
thing that might conduce to the 
speedy surrrendering of her money 
to her sister. Her arguments were 
overwhelming, and prevailed. She 
had nine or ten pounds more at 
home; she wanted-nothing herself; 
it would make her miserable to 
think that Marian should risk her 
husband’s anger, when a little con- 
fidence in her sister’s wish to help 
her would avert it. Mrs. Sutton was 
amenable to reason. She accepted 
the loan, and once more with Hor- 
tense retired to settle the delicate 
business out of earshot. 

The subject of their conversation 
would have been puzzling to Trixy, 
had she heard it. It was to the 
following effect.—‘ Now, look here, 
Hortense, the lady began, in an 
animated whisper, crumpling up 
the notes and hcnding them to 
the dressmaker, ‘here are twenty 
pounds: you are sure the seven 
yards will bo enough? 
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The seven yards would make 
the dress an object which Madame 
Hortense could view with pleasure 
when she delivered it up to its pos- 
sessor; but without that lace (at 
three pounds a yard) it would have 
been a thing that it would have cost 
her anguish to send home. But, 
about the pound that Madame Sut- 
ton could not pay now ? 

Mrs. Sutton’s voice was a little 
less sweet than usual, as she de- 
nounced the exacting deity of dress 
‘asa dreadful screw.’ ‘ Put iton to 
the bill; of course it will be paid.’ 

‘ But when?’ 

‘Oh! soon—directly. Consider 
how much of my money you have 
had, and do not distress me for it, 
there is a good creature. Besides, I 
have brought you a charming new 
customer; my sister will have more 
to waste on you than Iever have had.’ 

‘Would the young lady give an 
order now ?” 

‘Mrs. Sutton felt sure that the 
young lady would doso;’ and forth- 
with Beatrix was fallen upon suavely 
by Madame Hortense, and sweetly 
by Marian, and entreated for ‘ her 
own sake,’ and more important still, 
for the sake of pleasing her brother 
Edgar, to order such a dress as 
would not distort her figure, which 
Hortense hastened to assure her was 
superb. 

* It must be quite plain black silk 
then, she said, laughing, as she 
rose up and prepared to pass a 
perilous time under the hands of 
Hortense. Then, when she had 
been fitted, and so brought into a 
proper state of subjection, she was 
vasually informed that the dress 
would be from ten to fifteen pounds; 
and her face burnt as she saw 
Marian lift her delicate brows in 
contemptuous astonishment at the 
start of annoyance which she (Bea- 
trix) had been unable to repress at 
the sound of the sum. 

*I do not think I shall deal much 
with your Hortense, Marian,’ Miss 
Talbot said, as they rode away from 
the dressmaker’s door. And Marian 
answered, with an accent of self- 
reproach— 

‘If I had not borrowed that 
money of you, you would not have 
this feeling, Trixy.’ 


‘Well, perhaps not,’ Trixy re- 
_— honestly ; ‘ because, you see, 
should then have been able to pay 
for the dress I do not want; and now 
I shall not be able to do it unless 


gar: 

‘For my sake, do not say a word 
to Edgar about lending it to me,’ 
Mrs. Sutton exclaimed, piteously. 
‘He would be harsh, and tell my 
husband, and then——’ 

Mrs. Sutton shuddered, and 
stopped; and the shudder and 
silence were more eloquent than 
any spoken words could have been. 

‘Indeed I will.not, Marian,’ Miss 
Talbot said, heartily ; ‘do rely upon 
me.’ 
And Mrs. Sutton recovered her 
spirits again, promised to do so, and 
changed the topic by asking— 

* How do you like the idea of the 
Lyons coming to live with you?’ 

‘The Lyons?—Am I to have 
more than one duenna?’ Miss Tal- 
bot asked. 

‘Oh! Edgar has not mentioned 
Blanche Lyon to you, then? 

Marian smiled significantly, and 
gave her head a little shake, as if 
Edgar’s reticence on the point had 
been clearly foreseen by her. 

‘No, not a word; is she Mrs. 
Lyon’s daughter ?” 

‘ Yes,’ Mrs. Sutton answered; and 
the large blue eyes that she had 
kept} half closed all day opened 
suddenly, and a light darted out 
from them—the cold, clear, pitiless 
light of hatred. ‘ Yes; Blanche is 
Mrs. Lyon’s daughter, and a pre- 
cious pair they are. Edgar will rue 
the day he brought them into his 
house; but he would never forgive 
me for saying it to you, so you 
must keep that secret also for me, 
Trixy; and now we will speak of 
pleasanter things. You all (Lionel 
too) are to dine with us to-morrow 
night. Is not Lionel charming? 

* He is indeed,’ Trixy answered, 
with a certain feeling of Lionel 
being the only sure footing she had 
in the family. ‘I long to see his 
paintings.’ 

Mrs. Sutton laughed. ‘I long to 
see one, and that is a portrait of 
myself that I want him to paint for 
the Academy this year; but he is 
only my brother, and does not seem 
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anxious to undertake a task that 
other men have begged for as a 
boon.’ 


* Why did you refuse, if any one 
of them could have done it well? 
Trixy asked. There was something, 
it was hard to determine whether 
it was'sublime or ridiculous, in the 
intense air of vanity with which 
Mrs. Sutton had made the assertion 
about the begging and the boon. 

* Why did I refuse? Because I 
am obliged to be so careful, Trixy. 
I often wish I had been born old, 
and ugly, and unattractive, and 
then, perhaps, I might have known 
@ little peace.’ Then the carriage 
stopped in Victoria Street, and after 
depositing Miss Talbot, the victim 
to her own youth, beauty, and at- 
tractions, rolled softly away home, 
where we shall follow her. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
FALSE DIPLOMACY. 


The house to which Mrs. Sutton 
was driven after leaving her sister, 
was a handsome, tall, heavily-por- 


ticoed house, out at South Ken- 
sington, just opposite to the barren 
wilderness where the Exhibition of 
1862 stood. The size and situation 
of the house spoke of wealth-—so did 
the carriage and dress of its mistress 
and the number and orderliness of 
her servants—so did the interior 
arrangements and furniture. They 
all spoke of wealth—but of wealth 
not long possessed—of wealth that 
had not come by inheritance: every- 
thing was terribly fresh—there was 
the glitter of recently-made gold 
about it all. 

It was nearly six o'clock when 
Mrs. Sutton walked into her house, 
and after looking at the cards and 
letters on the hall table, and select- 
ing three or four of the latter for 
private perusal, asked if the master 
was come home yet? On being told 
yes, she went on to a room behind 
the hall, and into the presence of 
her husband. 

He was lying back in a large 
arm-chair before the fire when she 
entered, but he got up at her ap- 
proach, and pushed it back a little, 
tor her to take a lower and more 


comfortable one by his side. Stand- 
ing up and smiling a welcome to a 
woman whom he worshipped, Mr. 
Sutton was seen at his best. What 
that best was shall be told briefly. 

He was a short, thick-set man, 
with a large fat florid face, sur- 
mounted by a quantity of smoothly- 
brushed straight yellow-brown hair. 
His forehead was broad and strong 
over the brows, and his eyes were 
of a cool, steady grey, that would 
have betokened something like fix- 
edness of p and strength of 
will had they rot been contradicted 
by the loose expression of a large 
unwieldy mouth. He had been 
many things before he became a 
successful speculator. But under 
every phase he himself truthfully 
averred that he had never been 
mean or dishonourable; and Marian 
added that he never had been and 
never would be a gentleman. 

Indeed, at the first glance, all the 
conditions which must be fulfilled 
before a man has a right to that 
proudest word of all, ‘ gentleman,’ 
stamped upon him, were wanting in 
Mark Sutton. The son of a small 
country-town tradesman, without 
a classical education, the trick of 
manner, or the gracious gift of a 
good appearance, he belonged 
clearly and unalterably to the people. 
Yet for all that he had worked his 
way up steadily to dine with princes 
(only at civic feasts, certainly), and 
to be the husband of a beautiful, 
refined, well-bred woman, who never 
suffered him to forget that she was 
a Talbot. 

* Well, my Marian!’ he said, taking 
her hand kindly as she seated her- 
self. ‘ You have been to your sister ; 
what do you think of the stranger ?’ 

It was a habit of his to put what 
he knew to be the case in the form 
of an assertion to his wife when 
questioning her about her daily 
path. If he seemed to be sure of 
a thing Marian was under less 
temptation to tell a story about it. 
Under ‘ less temptation, but still 
not entirely free from it. For the 
fascination of falsehood was strongly 
upon Mrs. Sutton, and she rarely 
told the truth—never when she 
could avoid doing so. 

‘Yes; I have been with her at 
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Edgar’s all the time, Mark,’ she 
answered, brightly. ‘ She is very 
retty now. When I have polished 

r up & little she will bevery per- 
fect. I gave up my whole aiter- 
noon to , instead of going to 
Hortense, as I intended.’ 

Mr. Sutton checked the exclama- 
tion of ‘What was carriage 
doing at Hortense’s door, then, 
when I sawit? Marian would not 
have been much discomfited by his 
saying it, but he would have been 
pained to discomfit her ever so 
little. Her mendacity was a disease 
in his eyes, to be treated tenderly. 

*I have seen Edgar this after- 
noon; he seems to have made very 
considerate plans for his sister’s 
comfort.’ 

Mrs. Sutton shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

* He will be sure to make a great 
parade about all he does; and he 
will be equally sure not to make a 
single plan that does not materially 
conduce to his own comfort. It is 
a most painful thing to have to say 
of one’s brother, but I must say it 
—Edgar is selfish to his heart's 
core.’ 


Mr. Sutton having heard the 
same remark made before, —_ 
little attention to it. Now Edgar 
Talbot had made the mistake, not 
of finding Marian out more fre- 
quently than any one else, but of 
letting her feel that he had done so. 

* He tells me that she will go into 
society under Mrs. Lyon’s auspices.’ 

‘ Yes; and she is a regular old 
soldier. Trixy will go into society 
under Lyon’s auspices, in order 
that Edgar may have a decent ex- 
cuse for making a fool of himself 
under the auspices of Miss Lyon. 
His consideration for his sister does 
not carry him far enough to 
eee her with pocket-money. 

ortunately, this afternoon, I was 
able to tell her my purse was at her 
disposal; which obliges me,’ she 
added, rapidly, leaning caressingly 
over Mark Sutton’s stout arm, ‘ to 
come to you to replenish it—will 
you?’ 

She spoke in a@ little coaxing, 
winning way, that, strangely enough, 
sounded very sweet in; the ears of 
the man she addressed. The con- 


viction that there was a false ring 
in that silver bell-like voice scarcely 
tainted the pleasure he felt in her 
deeming it worth while to use dul- 
cet tones to him. 

*« Will I?” Wouldn’t I give my 
heart’s blood for you? he said, 
rising up, unlocking a drawer in his 
writing-table, and taking out a 
cheque-book. ‘How much do you 
want, Marian—a hundred ?” 

Now, a hundred pounds was but as 
a drop in the ocean of Mrs. Sutton’s 
debts; but it would quiet Hortense, 
and Hortense was the one whose 
claim had been brought forward 
mostiurgently of late. So now she 
checked the sneer, that was almost 
on her lips, at what she considered 
the meanness of the low-born man 
whose duty and privilege it was to 
pay for the faults and follies of his 
well-born wife—checked the sneer, 
and developed a smile of gratitude. 

‘A hundred will be magnificent! 
I shall be able to make up Edgar's 
shortcomings to Trixy now, thanks 
to your generosity.’ 

Then she took the cheque, and 
folded it away leisurely in her porte- 
monnaie, and watched each 
graceful, languid, indifferent ges- 
ture, with a proud delight in the 
woman who used them being his 
own. 

She went away to dress for dinner 
soon after that, and presently came 
down and placed herself opposite 
to him at the table, set off in a way 
that struck even him—little as the 
traditions of his youth had taught 
him of any form of beauty. She 
wore the last birthday present he 
had made her—a black velvet dress 
cut square, with sleeves that just 
reached the elbow, and with both 
neck and sleeves richly trimmed 
with Mechlin lace. There was lace 
fastened with a diamond pin on her 
soft brown hair, too, and her fingers 
glittered with jewels. 

* Why, Marian! how splendid you 
are,’ he exclaimed. 

She laughed, and said, ‘ Yes—she 
knew he was going out to meet a 
man on business at his club, directly 
after dinner, so she had made her- 
self look as well as she could while 
he was with her.’ 

He looked so fondly at her by way 
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i jugal considera- 
tion. What was it? and how could 
he avert any ill consequences that 
might ensue from it to her? 

* You expect friends this evening, 
pane dear?” He always gave 

er a chance of saving herself, and 
standing well before herself and the 
world and him—tbis man, who had 
sprung from the mud, and who had, 
as she was wont to declare, ‘ none 
of the instincts ofa gentleman.’ He 
always gave her a chance—it was 
the grief of his life that she so 
seldom availed herself of it. 

She lifted her fair face innocently 
towards him. 

‘No, I do not, Mark,’ she said. 
«I shall read while you're away ; 
and you will not be late, will .you ? 

‘Lam not going at all to-night,’ 
he answered, averting his eyes from 
hers, in order that she might not 
see that he read the chagrin she 
could not conceal—skilful adept in 
deceit as she was. Then Mrs. Sutton 
lowered her spirits suddenly, and 
the dinner came to a conclusion 
amidst thickest gloom. 

It was not late—only about half- 
past nine o’clock—when the lady was 
roused from the corner of the lit‘le 
couch on which she had settled 
herself, by the announcement of 
‘Mr. Lionel Talbot and Mr. Ba- 
thurst, and she was just gracefully 
welcoming the latter, when Lionel’s 
exclamation of, ‘ Ah! Sutton, I'm 
very glad to find you at home; 
Marian told me you were out to- 
night, betrayed to Marian that she 
was found out again in a superfluous 


story. 

* But I was persuaded to stay 
and see you,’ Mr. Sutten replied, 
calmly ; and then, glad to find that 
it was no worse, that one of the 
guests for whom she had elaborately 

repared herself was her own 

rother and his great favourite, 
Lionel Talbot, Mr. Sutton resigned 
himself to the ungenial office of 
making his house agreeable to Mr. 
Bathurst, 2 man with whom he had 
not an idea in common. 


‘Frank Bathurst was the last per- 
son in the world who would have 
been selected, by people who are 
fond of pairing others according to 
their own tastes, as the friend of 
Lionel Talbot. Itis true that they 
both loved the same things, but 
they loved in such a widely-dif- 
ferent way, that the manner of their 
worship ought to have sundered 
their souls more effectually than 
if each had bent before another 
shrine, and was a bigot about every 
other form of faith. Frank Bathurst 
had been left lord of himself and 
ten thousand a year when he was 
only nineteen, and, in defiance of 
the bard’s decision to the contrary, 
he had not found it a heritage of 
woe. He was a painter and a musi- 
cian, and he spread out the power 
his money gave him in all direc- 
tions, like a polypus, in order to 
find the means to further the aim 
he had, namely, to attain fection 
and gain a name in both these arts. 
He had birth and place; he was 
known as a man of fashion and cul- 
tivation—his good looks were a sure 
passport to the favour of every man 
and woman on whom he turned his 
handsome face; and it was not 
enough for him. He sighed to write 
some notes that should thrill some 
world where Verdi was not cherished 
—to paint a picture that should tell 
some noble story : nobly to do some- 
thing good, and grand, and, above 
all, true. 

Above all, true! In his doubt of 
this aspiration being the most sin- 
cere one of his heart was to be found 
the sole alloy to Frank Bathurst’s 
happiness in life and faith in him- 
self. Ardently as he was set upon 
achieving something lofty, he was 
equally ardent in the intensity of 
his desire that success should wait 
upon his worthy merits. To do 
good unseen was quite enough in 
art for Lionel Talbot, to whom 
public applause meant only what it 
was worth; but it was not enough 
for the brilliant young man already 
so favoured by fortune and nature. 
He wanted not only to deserve, but 
to command, the verbal laurels 
which are hung over every acknow- 
ledged victor’s brow. He was earnest 
and unceasing in his efforts to attain 
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what he desired—unresting in pur- 
suit of every ennobling influence— 
unlhasting and careful in the way in 
which he brought those influences 
to bear upon his ends. So far as 
the manner of his means went he 
was a true artist; but in the motive 
there was the germ of a flaw. He 
was over-ambitious: worse still, he 
was desirous that the realization of 
his ambition should become a well- 
known fact. 

The two men had cast in their 
lots together for awhile, and were 
working in a studio in k 
Bathurst’s house, in the bright 
Bayswater air; working unremit- 
tingly each after his kind, Bathurst 
at a great picture that absorbed him 
—The Battle of the Bards’—a 
picture into which he had ‘ thrown 
all his strength’ he firmly believed, 
and which he loved and looked for- 
ward to as toa thing that should 
make him of great account honestly 
in the realms of art; and Lionel 
Talbot at a small piece of canvas— 
small, at least, in comparison with 
that which Frank was covering 
with frightened beauties and frantic 
bards—on which was represented 
waves in halfa gale of wind, with 
the moonlight on them. He had 
learnt to know and love his model 
well down on the wild Cornish 
coast—the beauty of it had gone 
into his soul. So he painted it, 
without giving a thought to the 
contemptuous overlooking it would 
be sure to receive at the eyes of the 
ad votaries of art on the first of 
Ma, 

it was the first time Mrs. Sutton 
had seen the man whom she em- 
phatically declared to be Lionel’s 
only respectable friend. She had 
persuaded her brother to bring Mr. 
Bathurst, under a promise of show- 
ing him a certain quaint old line 
engraving of some scene of courtly 
confusion, which seemed to have 
much in common with the one Mr. 
Bathurst was ‘striving | to depict from 
* Tannhaiiser.’ 


‘From what you tell me of the 
grouping, Lionel, it must be very 
similar to an engraving I have,’ she 
had said the day before, after listen- 
ing—without attending—to what 
Lionel had said relative to the com- 
position of his friend’s picture. ‘I 
shall be happy to show it to Mr. 
Bathurst, if you will bring him to 
see it.’ 

‘I could take it to him to-day,’ 
Lionel had suggested. 

‘That, unfortunately, I cannot 
allow you to do: it is in a portfolio 
that Mr. Sutton prizes highly. No; 
Mr. Bathurst must come here if you 
want him to see it.’ 

Then she had invited him for tho 
following evening, appending to the 
invitation her regret that Mr. Sutton 
would be unavoidably absent. Ard 
so they had come, as has been seen, 
and the engraving proved, on in- 
spection, to bea snare and a delusion, 
as far as the faintest possible re- 
semblance between it and the group- 
ing of Mr. Bathurst’s picture was 
concerned. But, as she said, her 
‘stupid mistake promised to be the 
basis of an agreeable acquaintance,’ 
for Mr. Bathurst pledged himself to 
make one of the family party which 
was to dine at Mr. Sutton’s the fol- 
lowing day. ‘Only a quiet little 
dinner, given in honour of the re- 
turn among us of my sister, Miss 
Talbot,’ she explained. And even 
while she was saying it she made up 
her mind that she would not do as 
she had intended doing before she 
knew that Mr. Bathurst would be 
with them—go round to Victoria 
Street in the morning, and suggest a 
charming toilette for Trixy, in order 
that Trixy might tell Edgar how 
considerate Marian was, and possi- 
bly induce Edgar to feel that he bad 
been unwise in not trusting Miss 
Talbot’s future in her married 
sister’s hands. 

But it is time that Miss Lyon 
should come forward. 
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THE ‘BEAUX MONDES’ OF PARIS AND LONDON. 


T is now some months since one of 
the leading and most popular 
journals of the day directed the 
public attention to a very remark- 
able phase of society in Paris. It 
seems that a certain portion of the 
beau monde of that capital, impelled 
by an incredible impulse (whether 
for good or evil who can tell?), 
made advances to the demi monde, 
and both sought and obtained ad- 
mission within the precincts of that 
society. It almost surpasses belief, 
that women of fair reputation, of 
good descent, and of high repute in 
the best Parisian society should, for 
the sake of an idle curiosity, con- 
descend to desire an uaintance 
with the life, manners, and customs, 
of a certain class of women whose 
position and circumstances denote 
the very reverse of purity and 
chastity, and who keep a kind of 
court which is attended by all the 
men of wealth and fashion between 
twenty and sixty. It is possible 
that the beax monde may have 
desired to solve the problem why 
there existed so great a disinclina- 
tion for matrimony, and what those 
charms were which attracted so 
many from their homes and made 
them truants. They may have 
wished to reclaim some who had 
wandered from their allegiance, but 
it was a rash experiment and one 
which nothing could justify. Their 
presence sanctioned that against 
which their whole life was, or ought 
to have been, a protest. They 
descended from their high position, 
and if they have sullied their own 
reputation they have no one to 
blame but themselves. If mers idle 
curiosity was their motive they 
were, of course, still more without 
excuse. We all know how fatal 
a gift curiosity is, and how much 
woe it has worked. Our common 
mother Eve was not proof against 
it, and we are sufferers. How could 
they hope to escape its penalties if 
they were bent upon indulging it at 
all risks? But there is a much 
graver question underlying this 
peculiar phase of Parisian society. 
1s it that in France there is a dif- 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXI. 


ferent code of morals to that which 
prevails wherever Christianity is 
taught? Is itthat French morality 
and French decency are names 
without a meaning, and that Paris 
is more honeycombed with vice than 
any other city? Is it that the 
Court is less pure or the general 
tone of society more corrupt? Isit 
that home influences are unknown 
or depreciated? It is a remarkable 
fact, when taken in combination with 
the flourishing condition of the 
demi monde and the recognized 
‘status’ it has in Paris, that a 
French family is proverbially small ; 
so much so that the contrary is 
looked upon as quite exceptional, 
which a French lady of our acquaint- 
ance spoke of as being comme les 
Anglais. 

It was not long after our attention 
had been drawn to the existing state 
of things, that we read an acount of 
the magnificence of a house in Paris 


belonging to a lady whose ambition 
it was to eclipse all her rivals in 


luxe. In addition to the boundless 
expenditure which she lavished 
upon it, she ordered, it was said, 
four pictures of herself to be painted 
after a peculiar fashion, which shall 
be nameless. In one of them, which 
has been completed, she is repre- 
sented as Cleopatra, as she*rises =p 
in her unveiled beauty before the 
‘dull, cold-blooded Cesar,’ into 
whose presence she had been intro- 
duced within the foids of a carpet. 
This speaks volumes, and needs no 
comment. If such Jionnes are the 
rage of the fashionable and artistic 
world of Paris, we cannot be sur- 
prised that there should be any ap- 
proximation to an entenie cordiale 
between the beau monde and the 
demi monde, We remember to have 
heard some years ago an English- 
man, who had married a foreigner, 
declare that he would never allow 
his wife to havea French woman for 
her friend, as he believed there was 
scarcely one good one amongst 
them. This was a sweeping con- 
demnation against which we were 
not slow to protest, because we have 
ourselves known several who are 
Cc 
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examples of all that is good and 
ure. But after the revelations.that 
ve lately been made, we are in- 
clined to fear that general society is 
not conspicuous for its morality. 

Paris has reached a climax in 
what is generally called civilization 
that cannot be surpassed. She has 
adorned and beautified herself with 
a rapidity and splendour that are 
without a parallel. She is the most 
beautiful capital in the world—the 
queen of cities; she has put out of 
sight all that can offend the taste of 
the most refined critics; she has 
driven further and further back all 
the signs of poverty and labour 
which might offend the eye or sug- 
gest a thought inconsistent with the 
opulence and gaiety with which it 
is her desire to impress her visitors ; 
she is a very Sybarite of cities; but 
with all her magnificence of decora- 
tion, with all her lavish outlay and 
ever-changing caprice, which con- 
stitutes her the leader of fashion 
throughout Europe, she carries 
within herself the elements of her 
own ruin, which cannot be far dis- 
tant. No society can last long 
which is so rotten at its core, where 
profligacy reigns, and all sense of 
propriety is at a discount. 

The history of the world supplies 
abundant instances of cities which 
have reached a climax of refined 
splendour, and, being lifted up in 
their pride, have overlooked vir- 
tue, and have been dashed to the 
ground, and have crumbled to ruin ; 
nor need France go far to look for 
such an example. In the period 
before the great French Revolution 
society had become corrupt. They 
who ought to have been examples 
of virtue made use of their high and 
exalted position for the indulgence 
of their evil passions, and saw in it 
orly opportunities for a vicious life. 
Even now men tremble at the recol- 
lection of the awful judgment that 
fell upon them, which has left that 
' fair and beautiful country in a state 
of ferment from which there seems 
to be no repose, and which can only 
be kept under by the firm hand of 
a great military power which is ever 
ready to repress the first indication 
of the popular mind daring to think 
for itself. 


We have said that there is a 
deeper and graver question under- 
lying the present aspect of society 
in Paris. May it not be that there 
is throughout society, in every part 
of the world, a general uprising 
against restrictions of all kinds? 
Freedom and liberty are the watch- 
words of all parties and all nations, 
and the separation between them 
and licentiousnesss and license is 
very narrow and quickly got over. 
Under their high-sounding names 
much wrong is done ; spoliation and 
lawlessness shelter themselves there, 
and every one claims for himself 
the right to do what seems to him 
good in his own eyes. It is im 
sible to help seeing that there is a 
growing dislike to all authority, to 
everything which imposes a fetter 
upon the human will. Children are 
quick to throw off the restraints of 
parental authority; married people 
to live more separate lives; scholars 
to sit in judgment on their teachers ; 
congregations to dismiss their 

reachers; the clergy to set at 
nought their bishops; politicians to 
foment discord and rebellion when 
it suits their purpose to do so. The 
disposition to reduce the law of 
both church and state down to the 
very minimum of its letter is one 
of the prevailing faults of the age. 
The first promptings of the human 
intellect of the present day is to 
dispute, step by step, every demand 
which is made upon it in the name 
of authority; and we believe it to 
be this temper which tends to the 
severance of those ties, and the de- 
preciation of those maxims which 
are the bond and safeguard of 
society. 

There are certain usages and cus- 
toms better known by the somewhat 
indefinite term of the convenances of 
society, which have become to some 
extent law, and have a prescriptive 
right to our respectful attention and 
consideration. Against these the 
mind of the nineteenth century re- 
bels. Old customs and traditions 
are treated with the utmost con- 
tempt and set at nought, and in the 
manners of the rising generation 
there is expressed the most decided 
resistance to that delicacy of thought 
and consideration for others which 
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formerly served to make men keep 
out of sight any infringement against 
good morals. It may be said that 
the motive was low—that it was a 
mere feeling of human respect, and, 
as such, of but little value; yet, 
even if so, it surely had the advan- 
tage over that most culpable dis- 
regard for appearances which leads 
to the public exhibition of vice. In 
the fact that men dare not associate 
publicly with vicious companions 
there lies a protest on the part of 
society in general against their evil 
doings ; but the moment they cease 
to restrain their conduct within due 
limits, and unblushingly pursue 
their course, and society still tole- 
rates them and winks at their ef- 
frontery, there is no longer any 
safeguard against its utter demo- 
ralization. 

We owe a vast debt to those who 
have raised their voices in condem- 
nation of the attitude of the beau 
monde towards the demi monde of 
Paris. We do not entertain the 
opinion held by some that it is 
better not to speak of these things, 
but simply to ignore them as if they 
did not exist; for if we havea serious 
malady, or a wound in any part of 
our bodies, we do not gain anything 
by pretending that we have it not; 
and we hold that it is, to say the 
least, unwise to shut our eyes to the 
fact that a revolution of an important 
character has taken place in society. 

In public matters there is nothing 
wrong in pointing out a scandal 
where it exists. To ferret out a 
neighbour’s faults, and to expose 
them to the public gaze, is an in- 
fringement of the law of charity. 
But that which is a blot in the in- 
tercourse of individuals with each 
other, chameleon-like, changes its 
hue altogether when it becomes a 
question of nation against nation. 
National customs, national tastes, 
national faults, are a safe mark for 
other nations to hit at pleasure. In 
the first place, what is national is 
more or less public, property—there 
is no exposure of ‘ secret faults ;’ and, 
in the second place, the principle of 
self-protection justifies it, because 
we may avert evil from ourselves 
by noting its existence and its ruin- 
ous consequences elsewhere. We 


may effect a kind of moral quaran- 
tine by which dangerous and pol- 
luting influences shall be kept at a 
distance. It becomes a duty to 
note and comment upon the signs 
of the times, and to take warning 
from every false step which others 
make. We may thereby arrest the 
progress of evil at home, and expose 
the snares and pitfalls which lie con- 
cealed beneath a specious exterior ; 
only let us be sure of one thing— 
that we are equally clearsighted as 
to our own defects. 


*O wad some Power the giftie gic us 
To see oursels as others see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’ 


There is no fault into which we 
are more apt to fall than that of 
being keen to detect errors and short- 
comings in others, and slow in dis- 
covering our own. As individuals 
we have no right todo so. But the 
law which is intended to seal the 
lips of those who are addicted to 
evil speaking has no such restrictive 
power where nations and the public 
good are concerned. It is said that, 
asa rule, no class of persons is so 
censorious as the highly moral. 
There is something, perhaps, in the 
unassailableness of virtue and mo- 
rality which tempts the virtuous to 
throw stones; and we are disposed 
to think that it is the tendency of 
all nations, but especially of Eng- 
lishmen, to hold the customs, tra- 
ditions, and manners of all other 
countries cheap. 

It is a matter of fact that, with 
all our national pride, we are, in 
many instances,. the most servile 
copyists of the French, and it will 
be well for us to inquire whether 
the spirit of this century has not 
led us in the same direction as that 
which we so justly condemn in our 
neighbours. Are there any indica- 
tions of a similar movement on this 
side of the Channel? Can we de- 
tect any signs and sounds of its 
advent among us? There is no 
wisdom in throwing dust in our own 
eyes; to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed, and we are inclined to 
think that there are suflicient 
grounds for apprehension. 

Not many years ago it would 
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have been considered to be the very 
acme of indecency and impudence 
for any of the thoughtless young 
men who abound, more or less, in 
every capital to recognize, or to 
appear even to notice in public, any 
of those fair ‘ unfortunates’ who lie 
in wait ‘to huntsouls.’ They would 
have been distressed beyond measure 
at the idea that their mothers or 
sisters should suspect, much more 
know, of their having formed any 
liaison so dangerous and disreputa- 
ble. But such tenderness of con- 
science, such regard for the proprie- 
ties of life, scarcely remains. It is 
no uncommon thing for a young 
man to appear in the Park escorting 
a ‘celebrity ’ of this kind, and, as he 
passes some lady of his acquaintance, 
to lift his hat in courteous recog- 
nition of her, as though there were 
nothing to be ashamed of in his 
companion. Nor is it rare for a 
popular character to appear at the 
Opera, exquisitely dressed, and with 
some pretence of modesty in her 
attire, in one of the most conspicu- 
ous boxes, surrounded by her ad- 
mirers, whose relations witness their 
infatuation from the opposite tier. 
Nor is this all. The very names of 
these women have become so noto- 
rious that they are in the mouths of 
many of the fast young ladies of our 
beau monde, How they have come 
to such a knowledge let others tell ; 
but they speak of them, of their 
‘turn out,’ and their horsemanship, 
and note their dress and style, and 
can tell the ‘Skittles’ ponies at a 
distance, and the precise hour at 
which she drives into the Park; 
how she wears her hat, the colour 
of her horse and habit, and even go 
so far as to dress after her, taking 
their cue from her as if they envied 
* her her power of attraction. It is 
notorious that many of the changes 
which we have witnessed of late 
years in hats and petticoats have 
originated from celebrities of this 
kind, and we fear it is an indication 
of a disposition on the part of our 


beuu monde to take a leaf out of the 
book of the beaw monde of Paris. 
There was also a symptom of a like 
tendency in the strange freak which 
so engrossed all our fine ladies a 
few years ago when nothing would 
satisfy them but ‘a night at Cre- 
morne.’ They were by 2 
strange and most ill-advised curi- 
osity to know something of its at- 
tractions, and to acquaint themselves 
with one of the popular haunts of 
the demi monde. It is true thatour 
noble countrywomen shut out for 
the time its usual patronesses, and 
monopolized it to themselves, and 
that in this respect they did not go 
so deep into the mire as our foreign 
neighbours would have done, who 
would have preferred it un-Rom- 
fordized; but in other respects it 
exhibits the same tendency to over- 
step the barrier Setween them and 
their frail sisterhood, which we 
would earnestly implore them never 
to lower for any consideration. We 
think that, taking all things into 
account, the disposition which exists 
to trample out of sight all the finer 
lines which until lately regulated 
the social intercourse of the upper 
classes, and the very great license 
which is given to the tongue, by 
which the fine edge of modesty is 
blunted, we shall do well to look at 
home before we are so loud in our 
condemnation of others. Burns’s 
lines to the ‘unco’ guid’ are never 
out of season— 


* A’ ye wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Sae pious and sae holy ; 

Ye’ve nocht to do but mark and tell 
Your neebours’ faults and fully.’ 


If we have as yet escaped the 
contamination which must, we fear, 
precede such an act as that by which 
the beau monde of Paris degraded 
itself, it is still an undoubted fact 
that we are not standing on such a 
pinnacle of superior sanctity and 
morality that we can reasonably 
congratulate ourselves that we are 
‘not as other men.’ 


PERI 
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A SHOT AT TWELVE PACES 


aaa = w--| PRUSSIAN officer killed 
’ in a duel, I see,’ said Gal- 
ton, laying down the 
‘ Times,’ 

‘Every man who fights 
|| a duel is a fool, who's bet- 
ter out of the world than 
in it, said Dormer, laying 

down the law. 

‘And the seconds are 

= worse than the principals; 
they share the folly and 
not the danger, said 
Bingham, taking up the 
strain. 

‘Gently, gently! Sweep- 
ing censure is always un 
just, said Morley, taking 
up the speaker. 

‘ Heyday, Morley! You 
are not a duelling man, 
are you? You never left 
the Rue de la Paix to walk 
in the Champ de Mars, 
surely !’ 


* Well, I was very nearly a second once.’ 
* Very nearly! Didn’t the fight come off? 


‘No’ 

‘How was it? A very decided challenge, I suppose, and then the 
principals fought—shy, eh?” 

‘No, no; the principals were in serious earnest about it, I assure you.’ 

‘ Then the authorities interfered and stopped the fun, perhaps?’ 

‘Wrong again. Not a soul threw the least obstacle in the way of the 
meeting.’ 

* Well, how was it, then? 

‘ Why, the fact was, that when we got to the ground—but perhaps I’d 
better tell you the whole story.’ 

‘By all means,’ said Galton. ‘Silence, gentlemen. Silence, there. 
Monsieur raconte.’ And accordingly Monsieur recounted the following. 

‘When I was shooting in India, I one morning received a letter, ex- 
pressed in some such terms as these :— 


*“DeaR MortEy,—I have a little shooting party on, and want your 
assistance. Come as soon as possible to Harrison’s bungalow; we will 
make all arrangements there, and you can go and call on O’Flaherty at 
once. We are going to have asbot at large game for a change. Don’t 
delay a moment. In these cases the scent should be followed while it’s 
warm. The fellow’s a big brute, and shall not escape me, if I know it. 
He’s caught a Tartar this time. We'll put an ounce of lead into his 
carcase before he’s twenty-four hours older, or I’m not yours, ever, 

“ Dennis O’Dowp.” 


‘ A tiger, by Jove! I thought. A tiger at last. 

‘I had been waiting for weeks in the hope of getting a shot at a tiger, 
and had been repeatedly tantalized with reports of one being somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. The jungle came down to within a very short 
distance of the place where I ,was staying, and the country looked the 
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very ideal of what a tiger country 
should be; but I had never had the 
luck to get a shot at one yet, al- 
though for some time past there had 
heen rumours that a tiger was abéut. 
He had been seen here, and heard of 
there ; he had carried off a sheep in 
one place, and a bullock in another ; 
but still no one had been ablé to 
find out anything as to his actual 
whereabouts sufficiently definite to 
make it of any use our going after 
him. But now, thought I, O'Dowd 
must have got the bearings of the 
beast pretty accurately. I could 
have wished that Dennis had beena 
little less flowery and “tropical” in 
his account, but he always’ was @ 
funny dog; the drift of his létter 
was clear enough; and if the tiger’s 
having caught a Tartar was not a 
mere figure of speech, the animal 
must be a very fine one. The 

about O'Flaherty puzzled me aijittle ; 
it had always struck me that lie and 
O’Dowd were by no means* warm 
friends; O’Flaherty was always 
chaffing O’Dowd, and O’Dowd al- 
‘ways vowing vengeance against 
O'Flaherty. But it was all fun, 


eo and O’F laherty was a great 
and at tiger shooting, I dared to 
say. At any rate, 


hurrah for the 
tiger! And I hurried off to Harri- 
son’s bungalow, where I found 
O'Dowd, with an expression of the 
utmost determination upon his face, 
drinking pale ale as if he meant it. 

*« Well, O'Dowd,” saidI; “ we're 
to have a shot at him at last, are 
we?” 

*« That swe are,” said he; “orIll 
post him.” 

* Post him! Post atiger! O’Dowd 
was still at his jokes. 

*“ Well! And when is it to be?” 
I asked. 

**T won’t have it delayed longer 
than to-morrow morning,” answered 
Dennis. “You must go to O’Fla- 
herty at once, and if he prefers this 
evening—faith! all the better.” 

*« Oh! it depends upon him, does 
it?” said I. 

*“ Well, of course it does,” said 
O’Dowd, “to a certain extent; but 
not later than to-morrow morning, 
mind. And now I'l) tell you ail 
about it.” 

* Ay, let’s hear all about the 


“ He’s 
been playing with us long enough. 
We'll put a bullet into his hide 
now.” 


‘Phat we my boy,” 
tumried O’Dowd. wire jean ‘ten 
to me. As I was Qn here 
last night, I met him 

‘“What! You mitt the beast, 
you say ?” 

«« And you may call hitna baste,” 
said O'Dowd. “He was that for 
certain. He’d had tod much; Fil 
take my oath of that.” 

x with carnage,” I mut- 


‘TF could see ity at once,” con- 
tinued O'Dowd; “I took his’ mea- 
sure ata glance. tg 

‘* Well,” said I, anxious to know 
his' size, “ and-——” 

*“ And I could see that he’d had 
a@ deal more than a taste of the 
cratur, though he carried it off in 
such a mighty way.” 

*« Ogrried: it: off easily, did he?” 
said I: a sheep or a bullock, of 
course. “What! he was off with it 
to his den, no doubt ?” 

*“ No doubt,” said O'Dowd; “he 
generally finishes his evening in his 
own den, the insatiable thief. Well, 
when he saw me, he came towards 
me, roaring——” 

‘“ Roaring! Came towards you!” 
IT exclaimed. “By Jove! you took 
it very coolly. Didn't you run?” 

*«* Run!” said O'Dowd, as if un- 
certain whether to be offended or 
not; ‘* will you please to be serious, 
Morley. This is no joke I’m telling 


gentleman.” said I, eagerly. 


ou. 

‘“No joke! My dear O’Dowd, I 
should think not,indeed. Whatdid 
you do?” 

*« When hesaw me, I tell you, he 
pulls his cigar out of his mouth—— 

*“«Eh! What? Cigar!” 

*“ And comes towards me, roaring 
out, ‘What are doing out o’ bed, 
O’Dowd? Go home with you. 
You’ve got chewbercles in your 
lungs. Go home!’” 

‘“ The tiger said,” 

‘« Tiger]! 
Morley ?” 

«« Who said you'd got tubercle ?” 

*“Who? Why, O'Flaherty.” 

*“Oh, confound O’Flaherty!” I 
said. ‘* Why the plague are yon 


I gasped out. 
What are you after, 
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always bringing his name in? Tell 
me about the tiger.” 

*“ What tiger?” said O’Dowd. 
“In the name of mystery, what 
tiger ?” 

‘“ Why, the tiger we're going to 
shoot, of course.” 

‘“T’m going to shoot no tiger. 
I’m going to shoot 0’ Flaherty.” 

*“Shoot O’Flaherty! What are 
you going to shoot him for?” 

*“ Why, didn’t you understand? 
He told me I’d got chewbercles.” 

‘“ And so this precious note of 
yours,” said I, producing the epistle, 
“ was to tell me that you’re going to 
fight O'Flaherty ?” 

‘Faith! and you may say that,” 
replied O'Dowd. “ I thought I’d put 
it delicately.” 

*“ By Jove! you put it so deli- 
cately that I thought it all referred 
to tiger shooting.” 

*“ And did you so?” said Dennis, 
with some pride. “ Begad! I al- 
ways was a neat hand at letter- 
writing.” 

*« But you're not serious, I hope, 
O’Dowd,” I said. “ You don’t really 
mean that you intend to shoot 
O'Flaherty ?” 

*“T’ll beshot if I don’t,” returned 
O'Dowd, very decidedly. “ He told 
me Id got chewbercles in my 
lungs.” 

‘And there was very little doubt 
that O’Flaherty was right. A few 
years afterwards the fact became 
fatally evident. Death, and a P. M. 
examination, put it beyond all ques- 
tion. But even if there had been 
no grounds for it, the idea of shoot- 
ing a man for such a reason as this 
was absurd. 

*“My dear fellow,” said I to 
O’Dowd, “ this must not be allowed 
to goon. I can’t consent to act as 
your friend in such a case as this. 
It would be a different matter if he’d 
given you the lie, or-——” 

‘“Given me the lie!” said 
O'Dowd. “ Didn’t he tell me I'd got 
chewbercles, when I haven't any- 
thing of the kind. Isn't that giving 
me the lie, to all intents and pur- 
poses; giving meé the lie in the 
throat as deep as to the lungs, as 
Shakespeare says, eh? Once for all, 
will you undertake the matter?” 

*“T'd rather be excused,” I said. 
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*“Very good,” said O'Dowd; 
“then I wish you good morning. 
I'll goand call on O'Grady.” 

‘O'Grady! The most determined 
fire-eater in theempire. If he called 
on O’Grady it would end in a fight 
as cértainly as doomsday. If I 
undertook it, we might perhaps 
come to some arrangement; so, with 
much reluctance, I told Dennis that 
he might command me. 

*“] knew you'd never spoil sport,” 
said O'Dowd. “ Now, look here, 
Morley, you go at once to O’Flaherty, 
and give him to understand that I 
require——” 

‘“For heaven’s sake, my dear 
O'Dowd,” said I, anxiously, “ don’t 
be too hard upon him. Put it as 
peaceably as you can.” 

*“ Just what I’m going to do,” 
said O'Dowd. “ You go to O’Fla- 
herty, and tell him that I require a 
written apology, which must contain 
a confession that he was drunk at 
the time of speaking, and a declara- 
tion of his full belief that I’ve no 
more got chewbercles than he has. 
If he declines to give this, I expect 
immediate satisfaction. I can’t put 
it more peaceably than that, now, 
can I?” 

‘I certainly thought it possible, 
bat as O’Dowd adhered to his own 
opinion, that did no good at all. So, 
armed with this peaceable message, 
I took my way to O'Flaherty, whom 
I found sitting lazily upon a cane- 
bottomed chair, and surrounded by 
soda-water bottles. 

‘“Ha! Morley,” said he, “de- 
lighted to see you, upon me con- 
science. Will you take a peg?* 
No! You'd better. I’ve done little 
else ever since I got up. Well! 
yes, I was a little sprung last night ; 
just a drappie in me ee, as that 
Scotch fellow says in his infernal 
brogue. Begad! looking back upon 
last night’s proceedings, reminds me 
of those dissolving views, where each 
picture gets misty, and runs into the 
next.” 


*“T suppose, then, you have no 


* As it may not be among the things 
generally known, I ought perhaps to ex- 
plain that in India the word ‘Peg’ means 
ola water and brandy, The full phrase is 
‘another peg in your coffin,’ alluding to 
the deleterious effects of the drink . 
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very distinct recollection of the peo- 
ple you met last night, have you?” 
I inquired. 

*“ Faith! no,” said he; 
memory might be clearer.” 

*“ Well, the fact is, Im come 
upon a very unpleasant mission. 
You don’t remember meeting 
O’Dowd, do you ?” 

“It's O'Dowd you mean!” said 
O'Flaherty, thoughtfully. “ Begad, 
then, I don’t.” 

*“ Ah! Youdid meet him, though, 
and he says insulted him greatly.” 

*“ And did I insult him?” said 
O'Flaherty, taking up a soda-water 
bottle. ‘“That’s mighty curious. 
How did I do it?” 

*“ Well, it seems you said some- 
thing about his having tubercle of 
the lung, and he does not like it. 
He’s rather touchy about his chest, 
you know.” 

*“ Ay, Iknow. And did I tell him 
that?” 

*“ Yes, you told him that he’d got 
tubercle; and he took the speech 
so much to heart, that I am come 
from him to say that he expects an 
apology.” 


“ce my 


* “ Begad, and were you told to say 
that?” 

*“T was, indeed ; and I’msure, my 
dear fellow, you must see how ex- 
travagantly absurd we shall all make 
ourselves if this affair proceeds any 


further. Every mess-room in India 
will be laughing at the Tubercle 
duel. Iam sure you must perceive 
the truth of this, and the absolute 
necessity of putting a stop to it at 
ouce. By Jove, sir, we shall never 
hear the last of it till the day of our 
death.” 

‘“ You may say that, indeed,” said 
O’Flaherty, laughing. “Faith, it 
won’t be only O’Dowd who'll be 
troubled with chewbercles, will 
it?” 

“*No, that it won't. Its not 
generally considered an infectious 
disorder, but it will infect us, at 
any rate,” said I. 

*“ Change of air will be the only 
thing for us,” said O’Flaherty. 

«« Then, look here, my dear O’F la- 
herty,” said I, pushing a writing- 
case towards him ; “ just scratch two 
or three lines to say that last night 
you were, as you’ve just said, 


troubled with a drappie in your ee; 
and you may add—it’s as well to do 
the thing handsomely while you are 
about it—that you have perfect 
faith, ha! ha!—perfect faith in the 
integrity of O’Dowd’s lungs. Come, 
what do you say ?” 

‘Pop went the soda-water. 

*« That,” said O'Flaherty. 

*“That! Explain, please.” 

‘ “ That's all the apology that ye'll 
get from me.” 

*« But, my good sir, if you don’t 
ap——explain in some way, O’Dowd 
insists upon fighting.” 

.* “ And by the blessed St. Patricix,” 
said O’Flaherty, his speech becom- 
ing ten times more Irish than before 
at the mention of the national pas- 
time ;—“ and by the blessed Saint 
Patrick, [ll humour his fancy. If 
it’s foighting he manes, I'll foight 
him with all me sowl—with all the 
pleasure in life, begad. Ye can't 
fright Tim O’Flaherty into an apo- 
logy by telling him that foighting’s 
the alternative, I promise ye.” 

*“ Fright you,” said I; “I never 
dreamed of frightening you. But 
reflect for a moment upon the ab- 
surdity of the whole affair. Come, 
old fellow, stretch a point, and save 
us from universal ridicule.” 

*“ Faith, not I,” said O’Flaherty ; 
“the prospect don’t trouble me at 
all to speak of.” 

*“ Then you decline to apologize 
altogether ?” 

‘“ There, if you haven't stated the 
case exactly.” 

*“Then I’ve no resource but to 
ask you for the name of your friend, 
if you really will not be persuaded 
to———” 


*“T can’t really undertake to be 
persuaded, me dear friend. Are you 
going? Well, good-bye; I’ll send 
some one to call upon you in a 
twinkling.” 

‘ Disgusted exceedingly, I took my 
leave and returned to my quarters. 
The idea of two fellows shooting at 
each other for no better reason than 
that one had accused the other of 
having diseased lungs, was so con- 
foundedly ridiculous, that, setting 
aside the unpleasantness of being 
engaged in an affair of this kind at 
all, I would have given anything to 
be able to wash my hands of it. 
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But what was to be done? When 
the two principals—both of them 
Iris , too—were resolved on 
fighting, what could stop them? 
Perhaps O’Flaherty’s friend, who 
would, of course, be of my mind 
about the serious farce in which we 
were compelled to act, might be 
able to hit upon some means of 
getting out of it. I would see what 
could be done when he arrived. It 
was really such utter nonsense, that 
a peg was the only thing to restore 
a fellow’s equanimity after two such 
interviews. 

‘ Before I had finished the peg, 
O’Flaherty’s friend made his appear- 
ance. He was unknown tome. We 
both bowed. 

«Mr. Morley, I belave.” 

* Upon my life, another Irishman ; 
and my hopes of a peaceable termi- 
nation to the affair took flight at the 
very sound of his voice, 

* Allow me to introjuice meself— 
Lieutenant Doolan, —th Regiment. 
I come from Mr. O’Flaherty.” 

*“Oh, yes,” said I, affecting to 
have been momentarily forgetful of 
that little matter. “ Very happy to 
make your acquaintance, though I 


could wish it had been under plea- 
santer conditions.” 

* Not at all,” said Mr. Doolan, in 
a tone of the most perfect content- 


ment: “not at all. It’s not meself 
that’s going to quarrel with the con- 
ditions.” 

‘This might be only politeness 
towards me, but I thought it sounded 
much more like satisfaction at his 
mission. 

*“ Mr. O’Flaherty has, no doubt, 
instructed you fully as to how the 
matter between himself and Mr. 
O’Dowd stands.” 

*“ Quite so, quite so,” said the 
lieutenant. 

*“ Then I feel certain, Mr. Doolan, 
that you must agree with me that 
— affair cannot be allowed to pro- 

‘ Doolan simply stared. 

*“ You can scarcely avoid feeling,” 
I continued, “that the cause of 
quarrel is too slight for us to permit 
our friends to peril their lives about 
such a trifle.” 

‘“ Thrifle!” ejaculated Doolan. 

*“ Now, can’t we hit upon some 
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method for bringing to a pemneite 
issue a business which, if proceedtl 
with to the end at present proposed, 
must, as I’m sure you perceive 
bring nothing but ridicule upon a! 
engaged in it.” 

‘“ Faith, then,” said Mr. Doolan 
warmly, “I perceave nothing of the 
kind. Hark ye, Mr. Morley ; Icam 
here to arrange paceably the tim: 
and place for this meeting, and not 
to dispute about the rights and 
wrongs of the matter, or to question 
the good sense which no doubt in- 
juiced both the gentlemen to take 
the fair and honourable course which 
they have taken. May I beg, sir, 
that you will enter, as soon as you 
convaniently can, upon the rale busi- 
ness for which I am here.” 

‘ There was nothing for it but to 
pocket the olive, and do as the lieu- 
tenant wished. Time and place were 
agreed upon, and Doolan rose to 
take his leave. As we were shaking 
hands in the most friendly manner, 
I said, “‘ By the way, Mr. Doolan, |! 
must not forget to tell you that ij 
have nothing at all in the shape of 
a duelling pistol ; perhaps you are 
better provided.” 

‘Make yourself perfectly easy 
about that, Mr. Morley,” said Doolan, 
who would no more have been with- 
out hair triggers than hair brushes ; 
“I never travel without the pace- 
makers. Aw revoir.” And Mr. Doolan 
took his departure, after receiving 
my assurance that I would call upon 
the surgeon, and make sure of his 
attendance upon the ground. 

‘I cheerfully undertook to do this, 
as I was determined that, at any 
rate, the surgeon should not be an 
Irishman, and I had some hopes 
that he might be able to suggest 
some way out of the difficulty. Ac- 
cordingly, after writing a couple of 
lines to O’Dowd to say that I had 
arranged everything, and to inform 
him of the time and place, I set off 
at once to look up the surgeon. 
His name was Hale, a thoroughly 
scientific man, devoted to his pro- 
fession, and as little likely as any- 
body to have any sympathy with 
the romantic folly of the duel 
found him at home, in remarkably 

‘ood — as doctors generally 
engaged upon a paper for 
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the “Lancet,” upon the subject of 
gunshot wounds. 

*« How are you, Hale?” said L 

*“How do, Morley?” said he. 
“What's the matter? Anything 
wrong with you? You look rather 
out of sorts. Digestion wrong, or 
what is it?” 

* “Oh! there’s nothing the matter 
with me,” I said; “don’t flatter 
yourself. I want your help, cer- 
tainly, but not for myself. You'll 
be wanted about half-past five this 
afternoon at——” 

*“ Eh!” said Hale. “You don’t 
mean to say that Mrs.——” 

*“No, no,” said I, “ nothing of 
the kind—quite the reverse, indeed. 
No, the state of the case is this :— 
O'Dowd has taken umbrage at some- 
thing O’Flaherty has said, and has 
insisted upon calling him out.” 

«« Ah, that’s it, is it,” said Hale, 
his eyes brightening; “and you'll 
want me upon the ground in case 
of accident. Certainly, with all my 
heart. Pistols, of course”—with a 
glance at his manuscript—* nothing 
like pistols. You may depend upon 
me, Morley. You may be quite 
certain that I shall be there.” 


‘The villain was evidently in 
want of an illustration to prove 
some confounded theory of his own 


with regard to bullet wounds. His 
glance at the manuscript betrayed 
him. 

*“ No, but look here, Hale,” I 
said, “the affair ought not to be 
allowed to go on.” 

*“ You think not,” said he, as if 
entertaining the very gravest doubts 
as to the wisdom of my opinion. 

“ Certainly I think not; and you'll 
think so, too, when you hear the 
case, Last night O'Flaherty, when 
slightly screwed, charged O’Dowd 
with having tubercle of the lung.” 

*“ And a most insolent thing to 
say, too, though it’s a positive fact 
all the same. Jn vino veritas, and 
no mistake. But still a man with 
any respect for himself, can’t allow 
his lungs to be thrown in his face 
in that way without taking notice of 
it. And so O'Dowd demands an 
apology or a meeting, eh?” 

‘“Just so. He insists upon an 
apology, and—it’s really too absurd 
—a declaration from O'Flaherty that 


the charge brought against his lungs 
was unfounded.” 

‘ “ Quite correct,” said Hale, “and 
this declaration O’Flaherty is, of 
course, unable to make. His state- 
ment was a perfectly true one, and 
he can’t unmake it without telling 
a falsehood. Upon my word, if you 
can see any way but one out of the 
difficulty you are cleverer than I.” 

*“T believe you are all gone 
mad,” I said, vexed beyond bearing. 
“There’s not a creature who will 
look at the thing in a calm and 
reasonable manner. Why, do you 
realize, sir, that just for a ridiculous 
word from a drunken man a valu- 
able life may be lost ?” 

*“ Ah, very sad, very sad, indeed,” 
replied the doctor, coolly; “but it 
can’t be helped. The matter is 
gone too far now to be stopped. A 
meeting is absolutely necessary for 
the honour of the parties, and,”— 
laying his hand casually upon the 
MS., and speaking in a thoughtful 
manner—“and may be of infinite 
service to the cause of——” 

‘ He broke off there, but he meant 
“the cause of science,” I’m certain, 
confound him! He was devoted to 
his profession was Hale. 

‘ “ Half-past five, at Harrison’s 
bungalow, if you please, Mr. Hale,” 
said I, coldly, and walked out of the 
room, the man of science toliowing 
me to the door, and assuring me, in 
the cheerfulest and friendliest man- 
ner, that I might depend upon him 
absolutely; that he would sacrifice 
any number of patients sooner than 
not be present; and that he would 
be certain not to forget his instru- 
ments. 

‘IT had done my best. I had called 
upon Common Sense to help me, 
but Common Sense was nowhere to 
be found. I had appealed to the 
Dread of Ridicule, but it slept, and 
could not be awakened. I had 
asked Science to lend me a hand, 
but Science wanted both of hers to 
seize her own opportunities. There 
was no resource now but to let the 
matter go on to its bitter end. 

‘In affairs of this kind, you know, 
it is not etiquette for the parties to 
go in company to the battle ground, 
as pugilists do to a prize fight. We 
must go separately to what “ Bell’s 
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Life” would call a likely spot, and 
meet there with distant politeness. 
As we had to drive a good way to 
the place pitched upon by Doolan 
and myself—an open space, well 
known to us all, a little way into 
the jungle—it was agreed that 
O'Flaherty and his second should 
go on an hour or two in advance, 
taking their rifles with them, in 
order to pass the time with any 
sport that. might fall in their way, 
and that I, with my principal and 
the surgeon, should follow at the 
stated time. All of which hap- 
pened as arrangei. The respondent 
and Doolan departed early in the 
afternoon, designing to lunch at the 
rendezvous; and shortly before six 
the appellant, Hale, and I followed, 
drove to the outskirts of the jungle, 
there left our carriage, and strolled 
through the trees to the place. 

* “ Here we are,” said Hale; “true 
to our time; but I don’t see our 
friends.” Euphemism for enemies. 

* “They’ve been here very lately,” 
said O'Dowd, pointing to the relics 
of a luncheon scattered about on the 
grass; “and, faith, they’ve made 
mighty free with the eatables.” 

*“The end of a feast, most de- 
cidedly,” said Hale; “so we are 
quite ready for the beginning of a 
fray.” 

* “They'll make their appearance 
in a minute or two, no doubt,” I 
said. “They’re having a shot at 
something in the jungle, perhaps.” 

‘The crack of a rifle a short dis- 
tance off seemed to confirm my 
words. 

*“They might have taken both 
rifles with them, then, I’m think- 
ing,” exclaimed O’Dowd, picking up 
O’Flaherty’s, which lay on the 
grass. 

* We were standing about, O’Dowd 
examining the rifle, which was 
loaded, and Hale the pale ale bot- 
tles, which were all discharged, 
when we were surprised by secing 
Doolan running towards us with 
every appearance of extreme terror. 

‘“What’s the matter?” we all 
shouted. 

‘“ Here!” he cried. “ Come 
here. Bring the rifle. O’Flaherty’s 
been carried off by a tiger!” 

*“ Now, Morley,” said O'Dowd, 


“you've got your wish at last. 
Come along!” 

‘And we all set off running to- 
wards Doolan, who had stopped, 
and was loading his rifle. 

*“Did ye hit him, Phil? did ye 
hit him ?” said O’Dowd, when we 
reached the lieutenant. 

‘ «Hit him, is it?” said Doolan. 
“ No, faith! I daredn’t try. I fired, 
in hopes of frightening him. Come 
along! He jumped on us from be- 
hind, as we were sitting on the bank 
there, caught poor Tim by the 
shoulder, and trundled off with 
him, niver saying a word, as if six 
feet two were nothing to spake of at 
all. Come along!” We were hur- 
rying after him all the while. “I 
jumped vp picked up the rifle: 
* Stop, ye thief!’ I called out, ‘or ll 
shoot you!’ He gave a wag with 
his tail, the baste, as much as to 
say, ‘Shoot away; ye daren’t hit 
me for fear of killing Tim; and, 
begorra, I'll make myself safe enough 
for the matter of that.’ And at the 
word the cratur chucked poor Tim 
on to his back, as a fox does with a 
goose, and away he went again— 
come along!—safer than ever, for I 
could see more of O’Flaherty now 
than I could of him, bad luck to 
him! and I wished I’d shot at first. 
I daredn’t touch the trigger for the 
life of me, now, you understand ; so 
I followed till he stopped, after a 
bit, and lay down with Tim before 
him, and then I shot, not at him, 
for fear of killing Tim, but in the 
hope of frightening the brute. But 
sorra a bit did it frighten him; it 
only made him gnash his teeth, and 
Tim was between ’em, ye’ll recollect. 
So then I ran back for the other 
rifle, and met you, and—and have a 
care now, we can’t be far off him, 
unless he’s eloped with Tim again, 
which the saints forbid, for it’s a 
mighty unpleasant way of travel- 
ling.” 

‘He had not eloped with Tim. 
He was still lying, where Doolan 
had left him, with his mouth so 
close to poor O’Flaherty’s ear, that 
he looked as if he were whispering 
into it. What was to be done? 
The very thought of firing into him 
across O’Flaherty made my hand 
shake. We all stood still for a mo- 
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ment or two, staring at the tiger 
and his victim. 

*“Now then, who's going to 
shoot?” said Doolan. “Somebody 
must, or faith poor Tim will be 
minced veal before he knows where 
he is. But I’ll be hanged if it’s me 
that’s going to do it. You're the 
best shot, Dennis.” 

* “Shoot, O'Dowd,” said I “I 
daren’t, for the life of me.” 

‘ “ Faith it’s a risky shot for cer- 
tain,” said O’Dowd; “but if we 
stand here and do nothing, there'll 
be no chance for him at all. Now, 
hark ye, gentlemen,” he said, throw- 
ing up his head and looking, tu- 
bercle or not, a thoroughly fine 
fellow, “you all know, I’m sure, 
that though I was anxious enough 
to shoot O'Flaherty standing oppo- 
site me at twelve paces, l’d be the 
last man in the world to take ad- 
vantage of him now. All right— 
all right. ‘There, that’s enough! 
Upon me sow], then, I never thought 
otherwise for a moment. Look 
here, now. Give Morley your rifle, 
Phil, and you and Hale stand a trifle 
back. Now Morley, my boy, I’m 


going to creep in a thought nearer. 
Keep you just behind me. I’ll blaze 
away at him first; and I shall hit 


him, don’t be afraid for that. If he 
springs right at us, cover him well 
and let fly. If he only jumps up, 
hand me your rifle, and I'll bang at 
him again. D’ye understand me?” 

* « Perfectly.” 

* “ Follow me, then.” 

‘O’Dowd stepped gently towards 
the tiger, and I followed his steps 
closely. When we were within a 
dozen yards of the animal, the tiger 
dropped O’Flaherty’s arm, which it 
had in its mouth, and lifted its head. 
O’Dowd sank on to his knee in- 
stantly, looked along his barrel for 
one second, and fired. With the 
most awful yell I ever heard the 
tiger sprang up, gave one bound 
towards us, and then, before I'd 
time to mark him properly, rolled 
over on the long grass. 

‘ “Twelve feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, I’ll bet a hun- 
dred,” said O’Dowd, quietly. 

‘I handed him the loaded rifle, 
and we all, except Doolan, who 
dashed recklessly over to O’Flaherty, 


walked cautiously towards the fallen 
tiger. The bullet had passed through 
his eye into his brain, and he was 
as dead as his greatest grandfather, 

* “ Dead as a herring!” I cried. 

*“Begad, and so he is,” said 
Doolan, who was bending over 
O’Flaherty ; “and so he is. Come 
here, Hale, can’t you. Bad luck to 
ye! you're a pretty doctor to stand 
staring at a tiger when there's a 
dead Christian in want of your as- 
sistance five yards off. Come here, 
can’t you!” 

‘We all ran at once to O’Fla- 
herty. 

* « Oh, Tim, Tim,” whined Doolan, 
“whatever injuiced you to go and 
die in a hurry like this ?” 

*“Die!” said Hale, sharply; 
“what the dickens are you talking 
about dying for? The man’s not 
dead. Not a bit of it. His left 
arm’s broken, certainly, broken in 
two places ; and he’s nicely contused 
all over, I’ll stake my reputation ; 
pretty well frightened, no doubt; I 
confess I am, without so much 
cause; but, dead! Bless my soul, 
sir, will you have the goodness to 
allow him a breath of air?” 

‘The breath of air was allowed 
him. In a very short time he re- 
covered consciousness ; requested to 
know ina strong Irish accent where- 
abouts he was; betrayed by a few 
words that he was under the im- 
pression that he had lost his way in 
returning from a heavy dinner, and 
had gone to sleep by the road side; 
then recovered his senses com- 
pletely; listened to the whole his- 
tory, while Hale tied his arm up as 
well as it could be done; and 
finally, with much assistance, rose 
to his feet. 

* “ Well, gentlemen,” said I, cheer- 
fully, “I suppose we may return at 
once, for the business which we 
came about will scarcely be pro- 
ceeded with now, I apprehend.” 

*“T decidedly forbid Mr. O’Fla- 
herty’s proceeding with that matter 
to-day,” said Hale, sulkily, laying 
strong emphasis upon the last 
word. 

‘“ Faith, Hale,” said O’Flaherty, 
‘ye may even forbid it altogether. 
I should be a more insensible brute 
than that tiger there if I could not 
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apologize now without feeling any 
humiliation in doing so. Give us 
your hand, Dennis, and receive my 
apologies. I was screwed when I 
met you the other night, and——” 

*“ You shan’t say another word, 
Tim,” said O’Dowd; “if you do, I'll 
never spake to ye again. Come 
along; let’s go atonce. We'll send 
the servants for the beast yonder.” 

* We all returned in high spirits ; 
and that was the first and last duel 
I ever had a hand in.’ 


‘By Jove! that was a fine shot of 
O’Dowd’s,’ said Galton, ‘and, all the 
circumstances considered, must have 
been immensely satisfactory to him- 
self. Yours is the only affair of the 


kind, Morley, that I ever heard of, 
in which either of the principals 
obtained any real satisfaction.’ 

‘If O’Dowd was as good a hand 
at a pistol as at a rifle, O’Flaherty’s 
chance would have been a very poor 
one,’ said Dormer. 

‘Well, the tiger was the real 
peacemaker after all,’ said Bingham, 
‘and yet he had to suffer for it. 
There’s a want of classical justice 
about that part of the story.’ 

‘ Nay,’ said Morley, ‘on the con- 
trary, it is quite correct and clas- 
sical. Amongst the ancients, you 


know, when two enemies were re- 
conciled, they sacrificed a beast 
upon the occasion.’ 





BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS; 


Or, Sketches of Planhause Society. 
TIIE HEADS BY CHARLES H. ROSS, THE TALES BY WARNER STERNE, 


THE PRIVATE BOXES AT DRURY LANE, 


HE twenty-sixth of December, and the 
postman and lamplighter are touching 
their hats for Christmas-boxes. The 
turkeys have been carved, the plum- 
puddings have been eaten, and the 
mince-pies disposed of, Bills are pour- 
ing in upon Paterfamilias, crossing- 
sweepers, with sprigs of holly in their 
brooms, are doubly assiduous in wishing 
pedestrians the compliments of the 
season; crowds of holiday- makers 
throng the streets, and block up shop- 
windows, and Messrs. Tacks, Hammer, 
} and Bradawl are slaving away for the 
\ honour of the Theatres Royal to which 
) they are attached, to complete the pre- 
a <w  parations for the first representation of 
‘C—O. \ the ‘Grand and original Christmas 
a \ pantomime of Harlequin King Canute, 
or, The fourteen Princesses of Pearl- 
dom.’ The good-natured father taking dress-circle tickets at the box-office 
thinks nothing of the hurrying to and fro, of the hammering, painting, and 
polishing going on within the dingy brick walls; the languid gentleman 
who has agreed to be present in a private box at the first representation 
of the pantomime, does not trouble his head about the labour and the 
talent employed in producing the grand scene of the Princess Peewit’s 
Palace of Pearls; and the students of the many-coloured posters stuck 
upon the hoardings of the metropolis care nothing respecting the means 
by which the Demon Discord’s dismal dungeon is to be transformed into the 
realms of dazzling light. Messrs. Tacks, Hammer, and Bradawl slave, 
without ceasing, surrounded by glue, beer-cans, shavings, and tools, while 
fairies in dingy skirts practise their poses under the direction of a blustering 
ballet-master. But what have the public to do with this, provided the 
curtain rises at the proper time on the opening scene of the grand new 
pantomime of ‘ Harlequin King Canute? 

Ting-a-ring-a-ting sounds the prompter’s bell, and the orchestra strikes 
up an overture of popular aizs, to the great delight of the gallery, who 
recognize their favourite tunes and keep time with their feet, and to the 
still greater pleasure of the junior members of a numerous family of chil- 
dren, who crowd one another against the edge of a private box, standing 
literally on the tiptoe of expectation, and peer and peep and gaze in 
wonder, first on the brilliantly-lighted, crowded house and then on the 
dull green baize which shuts out fairyland. 

Hark! the prompter’s bell a second time, and the curtain rolls slowly 
up and discovers the abode of the Demon Discord. Let you and me, 
my dear Lounger, who have seen similar scenes scores of times, turn our 
backs upon the stage and watch the scenes of real life in the auditorium 
of the theatre this boxing night. That large box to the left, the attendant 
would tell you, was taken a fortnight ago by Mr. Sittyman, and there is 
Mr. Sittyman at the back, smiling good-naturedly, and holding his youngest 
in his arms, quieting her fears of the Demon Discord with acidulated 
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drops, and pointing out the beauties 
of the Bower of Everlasting Peas 
with a fat, stubby finger. 

Mr. Sittyman, as perhaps you are 
aware, is a hard-working merchant, 
not a city magnate, but a dull, 
steady, plodding man, never dream- 
ing 4 soaring on the wings of 
gi ulation, but content to 

ide ~ his office day by day to go 
through the same routine his father 
did before him—a man who goes 
home by the six o’clock omnibus to 
Peckham with the regularity of 
clockwork, and whose only dissipa- 
tion in the year is this one visit to 
the theatre with his children on 
boxing night. Have you any notion, 
my dear Lounger, what a day this 
twenty-sixth of December has been 
to Mrs. Sittyman at Peckham, pre- 
paring for the annual festivity ? ? 
What ironing of muslin frocks, 
sewing on of buttons to tiny gar- 
ments, and finally, what bustle and 
confusion, packing the entire family 
into a cab to set off to meet papa in 
St. Alphage Lane. 

It was a severe trial, doubtless, 
for Mr. Adolphus Sittyman, aged 
seventeen, to enter the theatre with 
a laughing sister of eight clinging 
to him, and asking absurd questions 
in a terribly loud voice, while a 
juvenile brother clutched his coat- 
tails—the tails of that sacred thing, 
a first dress-coat—and shrieked — 
laughter at some joke of pai 
A severe trial for Mr. Adalp = 
who last tomime season had 
only been Master Dolly in a jacket 
and lay-down collars, home from 
school for the Christmas holidays, 
but who is now a man of business 
glib in City quotations, cognisant 
of Mincing Lane matters, and in- 
terested in the rise and fall of stock. 
Next to Mr. Adolphus in order of 
seniority is Miss Adelgitha, a bloom- 
ing damsel of ten, who has, with 
Sittyman precocity, already attained 
the ‘ first sweetheart’ stage of life, 
has interchanged sugarsticks with 
the object of her affections, and has 
danced with him an entire evening 
at Mrs. Mincing’s ball. Alas, for 
the fickleness of the female heart! 
You may perceive, my observing 
companion, Miss Adelgitha, this 
twenty-sixth of December, is enslaved 


anew by the Prince in the panto- 
mime, and that her Arthur Henry, 
in tunic and knickerbockers, is al- 
ready forgotten for the velvet-caped, 
silk-stockinged scion of a regal 
house, who puns, sings, and dances 
with mock hilarity before a sham 
castle on the boards of the Theatre 
Royal. Miss Rosalind Sittyman is 
there too, with large dark wide-open 
eyes, drinking in eagerly the won- 
derful sight before her, and Master 
Horace lounges in front of her, 
dividing his attention between a 
cake and the antics of the Demon 
Discord. 

See, my good friend, the grand 
transformation scene is about to 
commence. The dismal dungeon 
of the Demon parts in the centre, 
and the realms of dazzling light are 
disclosed, glittering and sparkling 
with the greatest attainable thea- 
trical brilliancy. Every moment 
fresh beauties are disclosed to the 
open-eyed children, who clap their 
tiny hands together and vie with 
each other in exclamatory ‘ oh my’s,’ 
till the culminating point is reached, 
and Clown, welcomed with a shout 
of delight, comes bounding on the 
stage followed by Pantaloon, while 
Harlequinand Columbine them- 
selves in graceful attitudes in the 
full glare of the coloured fire. 

It seems to me, my dear Lounger, 
though I have beguiled you into turn- 
ing your back upon the stage, and you 
miss the dazzling splendour of Blank 
and Fivestars’ famous transforma- 
tion scene, that by looking round the 
house this evening you are fully 
repaid your admission fee. Turn 
from the Sittyman party, at which 
you have been so fixedly gazing for 
the last twenty minutes, and sweep 
the other private boxes with that 
powerful lorgnette of yours, and tell 
me what you see. Laughing children, 
pleased fathers, and delighted mo- 
thers? No! Ah! I perceive. You 
are looking into the box where 
those elegantly-attired children are 
sitting so sedately, without moving 
a muscle of their faces at Clown’s 
antics and Harlequin’s tricks. Who 
are they? Members of the aristo- 
cracy? Not a bit of it. They are 
the daughters of Mr. Louis Nemo, 
who made a fortune by supplying 
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the British government with hot- 
water bottles during the Crimean 
war, and who is now struggling into 
fashionable society, and is trying, to 
buy an M.P.ship. Those unfor- 
tunate girls have been taught that, 
to be amused, is to be vulgar. See 
how contemptuously they look at 
their poor governess, who, seated in 


the darkest corner of the box where 
she can see least, cannot restrain her 
laughter every now and then when 
any comic business is going on upon 
the stage. Poor thing! Heaven 
knows, her laughing hours are few 
and far between, and yet, I doubt 
not, Mrs. Nemo would grudge her 
this little merriment. But then, 


























you see, she is only the daughter of 
a brave officer who died in fighting 
his country’s battles, while Mr. Nemo, 
remaining at home, made worthless 
hot-water bottles, which he sold at 
treble their value to a too-confiding 
administration. Little Miss Victoria 
Nemo is attired in the most ex- 
pensive manner, and is dressed, and 
stiffened, and straightened to a 








dangerous extent: yet I have no 
hesitation in saying, Miss Adelgitha 
Sittyman is ten times happier and 
merrier. 

I am not preaching, my dear 
Lounger, that poverty is better than 
wealth, or that happiness is to be 
more easily found in grey alpaca, 
than in embroidered muslin; but I 
confess it does excite my indigne- 
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pleasant laugh of childhood. 

See there, my dear Lounger, in the 
next box but one, is a sight which 
does me infinitely more good to look 
upon than the prim face and careful 
toilet of Miss Victoria Nemo. If you 
are an observing man, my shrewd 
companion, and tolerably well ac- 
quainted with London, you cannot 
fail to know Zero’s. Joseph Zero is 
by profession a grocer, but by taste 
a theatrical critic. You must know 
his shop, in which the many- 
coloured posters of the various 
theatres completely hide from view 
the stock-in-trade ; but, at any rate, 
there, in the box before you, you see 
the man himself with his family. 
A ‘first night’ at any one of the 
theatres would be incomplete with- 
out Zero, but the treasury is never 
one penny the richer for his attend- 
ance. His acquaintance with gen- 
tlemen of the theatrical profession is 
sufficiently large to enable him, at 
any time, to secure gratuitous seats 
for himself and friends, however 
crowded the house. If you like to 
lurk to-morrow morning in front of 
his shop, you will, doubtless, see Har- 
lequin (now so nimbly capering on 
the stage) enter it, not by a flying 
leap through the window but by the 
door, like an ordinary mortal; and 
if you are patient at your post, you 
may have the fortune, later in the 
day, to see Clown, in the costume of 
the nineteenth century, emerge from 
the same door with a few sausages, 
neatly wrapped in paper, in his 
hand, instead of hanging in a long 
string from the capacious pocket of 
his professional dress. In his own 
neighbourhood, Mr. Zero is looked 
upon with awe and respect: for it 
is not every one who possesses the 
a of calling actors familiarly 

y their Christian names; and, I can 
assure you, in the profession his 
opinion is valued not a little—for 
hardly ever has he been known to 
prophesy incorrectly the success or 
failure of a new piece. 
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done, he knows the man who does 
it, and he has seen it a hundred 
times before; but yet he laughs and 
enjoys it as much as either of the 
children in front of him. His heart, 
mind, and time are entirely given to 
theatrical matters. Contrast him 
for a moment with that middle-aged 
gentleman, alone in the box beneath, 
who, after listening and looking for 
some half-hour, has allowed the 
curtain to fall so as to shade his 
face, and is sleeping calmly and 
peacefully at the = § despite the 
noise of the harlequinade. That 
gentleman is a professional dramatic 
critic ; and you will probably read 
half a column to-morrow morning, 
in your newspaper, written by him, 
eulogizing ‘ Harlequin King Canute,’ 
and declaring it to be far superior to 
the pantomime of the previous year. 

1 see your glass is already pointed 
to another box, and by the smile 
upon your face I also see that you 
recognize some friends. The Honour- 
able Charlie Asterisk is it? I have 
seen him in the Park, and, if I mis- 
take not, in the Burlington Arcade ; 
I have met him in Paris; I have 
spied him on a drag on Ascot 
Heath; I fell in with him once at a 
petit souper ; I have noticed him in 
the stalls at the Opera; I——well, 
perhaps, as you say, I am mistaken ; 
but you, my dear Lounger, must 
allow that this type of the British 
‘swell’ is so common, that unless 
one has the advantage of moving in 
his circle, it is no easy matter to 
distinguish him from his friend. 
They both trim their whiskers to 
the same pattern; they both wear 
coats of the same make; and they 
both pronounce everything ‘a baw,’ 
in precisely the same tone. Observe 
him now, if you please, as he fingers 
his moustache and gazes so perti- 
naciously into space, disdaining to 
be amused by the stage perform- 
ance, and give me your candid 
opinion sepeting him. Perhaps 
you are right, my friend. It may 
be an exemplification of the fable of 
‘The Fox and the Grapes;’ for I 
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certainly have = a ee of = 
acquaintance 0 e” Honourable 
Charlie Asterisk, nor of the lady in 
the box with him; but at the same 
time I would observe, that I see no 
reason why a gentleman should be 
ashamed to enjoy himself. Look 
there : on the other side of the house 
_ is General Blankdash, with his chil- 
dren. You remember how he fought 
and led his men to victory. You 
: know how he was honoured by his 
queen, and publicly thanked by his 
country ; yet when, a tew minutes 
since, the stage policeman tumbled 
over the basket of crockery, his 
langh was as loud as that of any one 
in the theatre; yet no one considers 
him the less an officer and a gentle- 
man for it. 

At that small box, high up, you 
may well stare, for I see you recog- 
nize another friend, and in strange 
company. It is young Syfer, I am 
sure, although he is doing his best 
to conceal himself behind the cur- 
tain. Those very extraordinarily- 
dressed people with him are some 
country relations from whom he has 
expectations, who have insisted on 
being taken to a pantomime on 
Boxing-night. Harry Syfer, as you 
see, has naturally hidden them away 
in one of the most obscure corners 
of the house. The lady who will 
put her head, adorned with a gauze 
turban, so conspicuously forward, is 
evidently strange to a theatre and 
its ways: she wants to look in every 
direction at once—to take in the en- 
tire scene, except during the ballet, 
when she retires to the back of the 
box, in confusion. Listen : and even 
at this distance you will hear the 
hearty guffaws of her jolly-faced 
husband, whose red cheeks distend 
at each one of Clown’s practical jokes, 
and whose brown hands meet in 
ecstatic claps of applause upon every 
occasion. It does one good to see 
people so thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves ; though I cannot help pitying 
poor Syfer, aspiring as he does to be 
a man of fashion—though how he 
manages it on the salary he gets from 
the Public Waste Office, in which 
department he is a junior clerk, no 
one can tell, To-morrow he will 
narrate to his friends, how he was at 
the ‘Lane’ in a private box; but he 


will make no mention of those who 


accompanied and paid for him. Not 
an aie oe et 
use , On an 4 
but there is one Ging we pees 
man, however brave, can fight 
against, and that is ridicule—known 
be perhaps, under the name of 
‘ Cc ig 


But,my dear Lounger, through the 
chinks of this interesting scene be- 
fore which Harlequin and Columbine 
are dancing with so much anima- 
tion, I can see the gleams of light 
for the finale, which tell me fhe 
grand Christmas pantomime of‘ Har- 
lequin King Canute’ is drawing to 
an end, and that we must hastily 
sweep round the rest of the house 
with our lorgnettes, pausing for a 
few minutes at that large stage box 
tenanted entirely by men. It is the 
author’s box. He was there himself 
& few minutes since, but has gone 
behind now to receive the congratu- 
lations of the manager. You may 
see there, however, amon his 
friends, many 2 literary notability. 
There is Flasher, who cut up your 
friend’s ms, one of the meekest 
and mildest-looking of elderly gen- 
tlemen, but with a tongue like a 
sword; there is Crasher, who has 
just published that astounding sen- 
sation novel, in which the heroine 
breaks all the laws in succession, 
and finally marries the man of her 
choice, and lives happily ever after- 
wards; and there is Dasher, who 
writes those wonderful leaders in 
the ‘Nightly Galvanizer,’ full of 
noble sentiment and six-syllabled 
words. 

But the final chord is played in 
the orchestra, the green baize has 
fallen on the last scene, the box- 
keepers are tying holland pinafores 
over the ormolu, e vast 
audience is pushing and rushing 
and fighting its way out into the 
cold, slushy streets, setting us an 
example which we, my patient com- 
panion, had better follow, unless 
you choose to remain here through 
the night, to picture to yourself the 
different occupants those boxes into 
which we have been gazing may 
have had since the first opening of 
the theatre. You won’t? Come, 
then, let us adjourn to a house close 
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at hand, and discuss what we have 


theatres together, before long, for 


the sake of their audiences ; for to- 
night we have been fully occupied 
with the private boxes, and have 


not even glanced at those little 
worlds, the pit and gallery. 








AN EXPENSIVE JOURNEY. 


NE fine morning last winter, I, 
Laura Fillingham, found my- 
self at the Retford station, waiting 
the arrival of the up-train from the 
North. 

It was a warm, bright day, the 
beginning of December, everything, 
even the flat Nottinghamshire 
scape, looked dreamy and pretty 
in the soft w haze, and I felt 
quite glad I had a journey before 
me. 


I was altogether in a happy and 
comfortable state of mind, for I had 
taken the tickets, provided myself 
with a new book, seen all my lug- 
gage, consisting of three black 
boxes, and a small hat-case, placed 
safely together, and, above all, I 
had so far kept under my eye my 
maid and my dressing-case, and 
knew they were now both safely in 
the waiting-room, at the door of 
which I was 

People often talk ‘of the incon- 
venience of travelling alone, but I 
have come to the conclusion that it 
is far less troublesome than being 
hampered with a maid. In the 
first place you have only yourself 
to look after, and your luggage, 
which, if you see it properly labelled, 
and then let it alone, is perfectly 
safe. But unfortunately you cannot 
label a respectable and rather fash- 
ionable-looking young woman, who, 
to the grossest ignorance of rail- 
ways and everything to do with 
them, unites a very fair portion of 
self-conceit, and great faith in her 
own abilities. 

Now in the common round of 
every-day life, Benson, my maid, is 
a useful young person, possessing 
an average amount of brains. But 
take her on a journey, once get her 
to astation, and she becomes neither 
more nor less than an utter fool. 
Whether the guards and porters 


engross her thoughts, or whether 
the sandwiches and apples she 
makes a point of consuming imme- 
diately we have 

with her, I know not, but anyhow 
it is an odd and undeniable fact : 
and from what I have observed I 
imagine that this peculiarity is not 
confined to my own specimen, but 
is a failing common to most of the 
race. 

As for mine, twice has she for- 
gotten to get out at the proper 
place, and has been conveyed on, 
heaven knows where; three times 
has she got out too soon, and been 
left behind. Only this morning did 
I come up just in time to have her 


~ forcibly extracted from a train on 


the point of starting for Sheffield. 
Add to this, that she has never any 
idea how long it will be before she 
has to start, that she is never ready 
when the train comes, and that she 
invariably loses the luggage if it is 
committed to her charge, and the 
reader will perceive that she is far 
more trouble than assistance. 

However, as a maid is supposed 
to be the correct thing, and as I 
am a young lady with a certain 
amount of money, and a certain 
position to maintain, Iam, though 
perfectly able to take care of my- 
self, obliged to put up with the 
infliction. 

Therefore as she is really a good 
girl, I thought I would begin the 
rather hopeless task of improving 
her. So 1 commenced by first tell- 
ing her roundly of her faults, and 
then by committing to her c 
my dressing-case, which I thought 
she would try to be careful of, as 
she knew it contained a good many 
valuable . jewels, besides money. 
Do not imagine that I was run- 
ning any: great risk in so doing, for 
I knew our train was the express, 
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which only stopped twice before we 
reached London; so if I once saw 
her in, and kept a sharp look out at 
the stations, 1 knew 1 was pretty 
safe, and it would be a capital be- 


ginning. 

Just as I had explained it all to 
her, the train came up, and with 
my lecture fresh in her head, she 
did her best to make a good start, 
for she rushed at the train the 
instant it stopped, never thinking 
of the luggage, and having tried 
first a third-class carriage, and then 
a first, I saw her at length safely 
established in a second, with a re- 
spectable woman next her, and my 
dressing-case under her feet. 

Then I saw that the boxes were 
all right, and with a sigh of relief 
took my seat. When we were fairly off, 
and I felts ure that Benson was safe 
till the next station, I turned round 
to look at my travelling companions. 
Now, to tell the truth, this is a 
point on which I am rather par- 
ticular. I always avoid a carriage 
with children, and generally one 
with ladies in also, and I must con- 
fess that when there are gentlemen, 


I prefer the company of young and 


good-looking ones. My friends 
used to laugh and say, ‘ Oh, Laura 
always manages to pick up some 
one,’ and I am afraid I was rather 
proud of the fact, and in the habit 
of looking out for ‘ objects’ to pick 
up, in which search I was generally 
pretty successful. 

From this the reader may judge 
that I had a fair share of good looks, 
also I was in the habit of dressing a 
little too showily for a journey, and 
‘was, perhaps, rather too ready to 
talk, and make myself generally 
agreeable. In a word, I was just 
a little fast. I do not mind thus 
frankly confessing my faults, as 
since my memorable journey, two 
at least of them have been cor- 
rected. Well, I looked at my 
companions, and turned away in 
despair; nothing better than two 
intensely respectable, elderly men 
of business, both engrossed in that 
morning’s ‘ Times,’ which presently 
one of them offered to me. I read 
it, returned it with thanks, and then 
our communication ended. Then 
I settled myself in my corner of the 


carriage and made up my mind to a 
dull journey. 

Just when I had got quite tired 
of my book, and was beginning to 
wish for a little change, the train 
stopped at Grantham, and I at once 
put my head out of the window, to 
see that Benson did not escape. 
No—there were no signs of her; 
but, what was far more interesting, 
there was a gentleman on the plat- 
form, who, by his rugs, books, & 
was evidently a passenger. He 
was, without exception, the hand- 
somest man I ever saw; tall, with 
fair hair and moustache, looking 
every inch of him a gentleman. 

He walked slowly down the plat- 
form, glancing carelessly in at each 

i as he . When he 
arrived at ours he hesitated a little, 
and my heart began to beat quicker 
in my anxiety as to what his de- 
cision would be. He went on a 
few steps, then turned, called to a 
porter to open the door, and the 
next minute, to my great delight, 
was aafely established opposite me. 
But alas! he did not seem likely 
to be a very lively companion, for 
as the train moved off, he took out 
& newspaper, and began to read. 

However, I was not disheartened. 
I flattered myself that I understood 
gentlemen pretty well, and I knew 
that when his paper was read, he 
would want a little change, and 
turn naturally to me. 

The result proved that I was 
right. In about twenty minutes, 
after a smothered yawn, and one or 
two glances at me, he folded my 
innocent rival up, put it away and 
spoke. 

* Would you not prefer this win- 
dow up? I think you must be sitting 
in a draught.’ 

The words were commonplace 
enough, but the voice was very 
pleasant, and as I met the gaze of 
two of the most piercing blue eyes 
I ever had the pleasure of behold- 
ing, I felt for the moment quite 
queer. 

* No, thank you,’ I replied; ‘Ido 
not think any one could catch cold 
such a lovely day.’ 

He made a few more common- 
place remarks, and then relapsed 
into silence; while I sat glancing at 
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‘That was a near shave,’ he re- 
ked. 


m anythi 
looked, as he leant back and gazed 
out of the window, apparently quite 


some change then: and he did rouse 
himself up enough to ask if he 
could get me any refreshments. | 

* No, thanks,’ I replied, and then 
we let our two companions us, 
and sat silent again, each looking 
out of our respective windows. 

Presently I espied Benson, dress- 
ing-case in hand, making for the 
refreshment-room, opposite the door 
of which, our carriage had provi- 


dentially stopped, and, as the reader _ 


may imagine, I watched in some 
anxiety for her return. 

By degrees the passengers re- 
turned to their seats, and I became 
slightly uneasy. It was quite on 
the cards that she might be left 
behind. 

At length the bell rang, and in 
another instant out rushed Benson, 
evidently in a state of frantic terror 
lest she should be late, with her 
mouth full, and two large buns in 
her hand, but—no dressing-case. 

‘ There |’ I exclaimed, jumping up 
in despair, ‘she actually has left it 
behind!’ and I was just going to 
get out to look after it, when a hand 
was laid upon my arm, and a quiet 
voice, said— 

‘Sit still, I ‘will go; I shall be 
quicker than you: what is it?” 

‘M ing-case ; in the refresh- 
ment-room,’ I cried. 

He rushed off; and, after a 
minute’s intense anxiety, I saw him 
reappear with it in his hand. He 
managed to scramble in just as the 
train was moving off, and took his 
seat, breathless, laughing, and, for 
the first time, just a little bit cx- 


mar! 

‘It was, indeed. I cannot tell 
= how much obliged to you I am. 

it had not been for you I should 
never have seen it again; some one 
would have been sure to steal it, 
for, besides my ornaments, there is 
a good deal of ge A 

‘Yes, a small ing-case is 
rather a tempting article; and this 
was deposited on 2 chair by the 
counter.’ 

‘How very stupid! I really do 
not know how to thank you enough,” 

‘Oh, it was no trouble,’ he re- 
plied, with a smile that made him 
look handsomer than ever; ‘I really 
enjoyed it. But are you wise to 
entrust anything so valuable to a 
maid who is svidently not quite to 
be trusted ?” 

So then I gave him my reasons, 
together with a slight sketch of 
Benson’s travelling exploits, at 
which he seemed much amused. In 
fact, this little incident had com- 
pletely roused him, and we were soon 
talking together like old friends. 

* Poor Benson!’ I said at length ; 
‘ what a state she will be in when 
she discovers. her loss. I really 
must get the guard to tell her it is 
safe at the next station.” | 

*We do not stop again,’ replied 
he, ‘which is just as well; for, 
having been very careless, she de- 
serves to be uncomfortable. Perhaps 
if she is very miserable, she may 
remember the next time.’ 

‘Oh! I have had enough of her 
memory,’ returned I, laughing. ‘I 
will take very good care she has 
not charge of anything to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow!’ he repeated, look- 
ing slightly surpri ‘Do you 
mean you are going back to- 
morrow ?” 

‘No; but I am going down into 
Dorsetshire—to Crewkerne.’ 

‘ That’s odd,’ he remarked, with a 
smile. ‘Iam going to Yeovil my- 
self; to see some friends who live 
about there. Do you know Dorset- 
shire well ?” 

* No, I never was there before.’ 

‘ And what time are you going?” 

My heart gave quite a bound. 
Did he mean to come with me? I 
blushed 2 little as I said— 
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‘I can hardly tell. Iam to write 
this evening and let my friends 
know what time to meetme, I have 
some shopping to do, so I cannot 
start very early. But I really know 
nothing about the trains.’ 

*I have a Bradshaw here, if that 
will help you,’ he said, a little 
eagerly. ‘There’s a train at 1°30; 
will that suit you? 

‘ Yes, I think it will, I replied, 
‘rather doubtfully, for it was later 
than I had intended ; but, guessing 


that it was the one he meant to go 
by, I thought it better to acquiesce. 
* It will be dark before I get there ; 
but that won’t much matter, and it 
= —- me plenty of time in 


ae that is settled,’ he said, with 
a smile. And then we went on 
talking so pleasantly that I never no- 
ticed, at the time, what I discovered 
when I thought it all over after- 
wards, namely, that by degrees he 
drew from me my name, position, 
home, hundreds of little things that 
I should never have dreamt before 
of telling a stranger; while the 
whole time I never found out more 
about him than the one solitary fact, 
that he had some friends living near 
Yeovil. 

Arrived at King’s Cross, the first 
thing that met my eyes was Benson, 
dissolved in tears, rushing wildly 
about in a vain search after the 
dressing-case, which she seemed to 
expect to meet somewhere about. 
She assured me she had never lost 
sight of it till after Peterbro’, and 
that she was morally certain it had 
been spirited away from under her 
feet by some badly-disposed person, 

robably one of her fellow-travellers. 

er face of utter astonishment, 
when I showed it to her, and told 
her where it was found, was in- 
describable. 

‘Shall I take it now, Miss?’ she 
asked, — - 3 

‘No ied, rather sharply. 
‘Go and \- town! in that cab, and 
try not to lose yourself too. I will 
see after the luggage.’ 

Which I did, assisted by my 
friend; and when he put me in the 
eab and wished me good-bye, I felt 
very glad that I should see him 
again the next day. 


, «What nonsense!’ I exclaimed to 
myself, impatiently. ‘ What, 7, who 
have been in love twice, and flirted 
hundreds of times, to make a fool of 
myself about a man I’ve only seen 
once! It’s too absurd. I won't 
think of him any more.’ 

But this was easier said than 
done; and I felt very glad when I 
was fairly seated in the cab, on my 
way to the station. Once there, I 
was in such a state of nervous ex- 
pectation, that I left Benson to see 
the luggage down, and pay the cab- 
man, while I went for the tickets. 
I took them, caught sight of a tall 
figure, which made my heart beat 
quicker, and then returned to see 
after my belongings. 

I found Benson in the thick of 
a fierce battle with the cabman, 
who, seeing her simplicity, had of 
course charged double his proper 
fare; while she, thinking to be very 
sharp indeed, refused to pay him 
even his due. 

What the end would have been I 
know not; but at this stage I ab- 
ruptly interfered, and paid the cab- 
man his money so decidedly that 
he drove off without another word. 

As I turned round, there was my 
fellow-traveller, with an odd sort of 
smile on his face. 

‘Good morning,’ he said, as hoe 
shook hands with me eagerly. ‘I 
have been admiring the way in 
which you disposed of that cabman. 
a evidently can take care of your- 

‘I ought to know how by this 
time,’ I replied. I was vexed with 
myself for blushing, as I knew I 
did, and answered a little coolly. 

‘You have not much time to 
spare,’ he remarked. ‘Let me take 
your dressing-case.’ 

Which he accordingly did; put 
us both in a carriage, and then went 
off to see after Benson and the 
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I , while I leant idly back 

ledging to myself, half un- 
willingly, that it was very pleasant 
to\ have some one to manage every- 
thing for you. 

Presently he returned. 

‘It is all right now,’ he said. ‘Is 
there anything more I can do for 
you?’ 

‘Oh, no; thanks; I am quite 
ashamed to have given you so much 
trouble.’ 

in that strange smile rose to 
his lips; but as he took his seat it 
faded; for at the other end of the 
carriage sat a middle-aged, rather 
im-looking lady, who surveyed 

im critically. 

‘Bother!’ he said, in an under- 

tone to me. ‘Why on earth did 
she get in here? I do hate any one 
of that sort in the carriage; it stops 
one talking.’ 
* Never mind,’ I whispered, sooth- 
ingly, already nervously anxious 
that he should be pleased. ‘She 
won't trouble you long, for I saw 
her ticket, and it is only to Sur- 
biton.’ 


‘Oh! and his face brightened, 


and he bestowed no more black 
looks on the unfortunate lady, 
though he was evidently very glad 
when we were rid of her, and so, I 
must confess, was I; for I knew b: 
a little arrangement I had witn 
between him and the guard, that 
we should be troubled with no more 
fellow-passengers. 

Never shall I forget the few hours 
that followed. I grew utterly heed- 
less of time and place. I neither 
knew nor cared how far we had got. 
I forgot Benson entirely. I thought 
of nothing but him; his soft voice, 
his handsome face, and those strange 
blue eyes. And all the time he 
talked ‘away easily, telling me 
strange adventures that had befallen 
him in all quarters of the globe, 
mingled with scraps of information 
about himself, which left me only 
more intensely anxious to know 


Though I had not acknowledged 
it before, I found that excitement, 
and the fact of my not having slept 


tho peevions night, wan hegiening i 
to take effect upon me. pro- 
duced a flask from his et. 

‘ Drink a little of this,’ he said. 
‘It will soon set you up.’ And I 
complied. ‘Now try and go to 
sleep. You have plenty of time, and 
you really look quite knocked up.’ 

I looked out of the window; it 
was rapidly growing dark, and 
somehow I did not fancy going off 
to sleep in such a hurry under the 


circumstances. 

‘I couldn't if I tried,’ I remarked. 

‘Nonsense; I bet you anything 
that I could send you off in two 
minutes if I liked.’ 

‘ How ?’ I asked, quickly. 

‘Do you believe in mesmerism?’ 
he said, quietly. 

‘ No, nonsense,’ I replied, 
ing, though I began to feel slightly 
uncomfortable: if ever eyes looked 
as if they could mesmerise, 
opposite me were they. They were 
fixed on me now, firmly, unwaver- 
ingly, and I certainly was beginni 
to feel unaccountably sleepy. 

I said ‘ Don’t!’ in rather a feeble 
way, and his smile, in reply, is the 
last thing I clearly remember. Then 
the carriage, the growing darkness, 
the faint light of the lamp, and his 
face, all mingled together in one 
indistinguishable chaos. The noise 
of the train grew fainter and fainter, 
little by little. I felt my eyes close, 
and I knew no more. 

. a 7 7 

When I awoke it was quite dark, 
that is to say, quite dark outside. 
Within the lamp still burned feebly. 
I felt heavy and confused. My 
head ached; it was some seconds 
before I clearly recollected where I 
was. The whistle of the i 
recalled me to myself; spaieal I 
remembered all. I sat up and 
looked opposite—no one was there. 
I rubbed my eyes, and looked again. 
No, I was quite alone. Asickening 
sort of feeling, half dread, half dis- 
appointment, crept over me. 

*I must be dreaming!’ I ex- 
claimed, impatiently (and yet I 
knew I was not). ‘I wonder what 
o'clock it is.’ 

I put my hand down to my watch, 
but it was gone! Yes, and the 
chain too! 
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Thoroughly awake now, [ up 
and looked well about me, sy my 
dressing-case was nowhere to be 
seen. It had been under my feet; 
now I hunted the whole carriage 
through in vain. 

‘It has been stolen!’ I exclaimed. 
* Who can have done this?’ 

A sudden suspicion crossed my 
mind, which was as instantly re- 


jected. 

No; though my companion had 
certainly disappeared in a most mys- 
terious and unaccountable manner, 
I would not entertain such an idea 
for a moment. I looked for my 
travelling-bag next. Yes, there it 
was, all right; but on further ex- 
amination I discovered that every 
article of the least value, including 
my purse and the key of my dress- 
ing-case, was gone. My railway 
ticket was carefully pinned to the 
lining of my beg. Whoever had 
committed the robbery had done so 
in the most scientific manner, and 
had evidently had plenty of time, 
and again that dreadful suspicion 
darted through my brain. 

Happening to look down at my 
hands I discovered, what I had not 
before noticed, that my gloves were 
off (I found them rolled up in a 
neat ball in my pocket), and my 
rings, some of them of great value, 
had totally disappeared ; also every 
article of jewellery I had had on, 
including a gold bracelet, sleeve- 
studs, locket, and even earrings. 
I was very glad when the train 
stopped at Crewkerne. 

*I have been robbed!’ I an- 
nounced, as I got out. Whereupon 
ensued a great hubbub. ‘ When?’ 
‘Where? ‘By whom? ‘Of 
what ?’ 

‘I do not know, for it was while 
I was asleep.’ 

Then I told them all I knew, care- 
fully repressing the only piece of 
information that could have been of 
any use to them. For some inex- 
plicable reason, I carefully avoided 
all mention of my handsome tra- 
velling companion. 

I pursued the same course when 
I arrived at my friend’s house. 
Better to lose all my worldly goods 
than to tell such a story against 
myself. I knew I should never 


hear the end of it, so on that point 
I discreetly held my tongue, though 
just at that time 1 could ill afford 
to lose so much money. 

But I think my greatest vexation 
was the sight of Benson’s compla- 
cent face. She made no icular 
remark, but I knew by her self- 
satisfied looks that she considered 
that all her former scoldings were 
now amply avenged. As the reader 
may guess, the authorities were ut- 
terly unsuccessful in their attempt 
to trace my lost property, and I 
should never have been positive 
what had become of it had I not, 
two or three weeks later, received 
the following epistle, which, in its 
cool familiarity and matchless impu- 
dence, is rather a curiosity. It was 
written on good paper, in a gentle- 
manly hand, and bore the London 
post-mark. 

Enclosed was a little gold locket, 
containing the photograph of a gen- 
tleman and a lock of hair. It ran 
as follows :— 

* Dec. 20, 1865. 

‘Dear Miss FinuincHam,—lI en- 
close a little trifle which I found on 
your watch-chain. It may be of 
value to you, and is of very little to 
me, 80 do not give me too much 
credit for returning it. Your dress- 
ing-case, being directed, furnished 
me with your address. 

‘I am sorry that after all your 
trouble you did not manage to keep 
it safe till your journey’s end, and [ 
wish you to know that bad not my 
affairs been in such an unprece- 
dentedly complicated state, I should 
never have behaved so ill to you. I 
must also apologize for leaving you 
in such an unceremonious manner 
at Yeovil, but you see that, under 
the circumstances, I had no choice. 
Hoping you found your railway 
ticket, and wishing you a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year, 

‘ Believe me ever, 

* Your devoted 
* Fettow TRAVELLER.’ 


And that was all I ever heard of 
the matter. Ot course I kept the 
contents of the letter to myself, and 
on my return home, as the reader 
may imagine, I did not look out 
quite so eagerly for handsome tra- 
velling companions. 

















A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 
(Ittustratep By T. 8S. Seccomsr.) 


yor and fresh, if a trifle too frosty 
For scent were we after the hare,— 
The morning is splendidly bracing, 
The country delightful, though bare. 
The sky is a turquoise in colour, 
The sun, while it dazzles the eyes, 
Warms the skaters, but six solid inches 
The ice on the brook-water lies ; 
The wood in the distance is purple, 
With barely a leaf, green or sere; 
It is surely a day of good omen 
That brings in a Happy New Year. 


bes whens 4 astir, and so early ? 
both your hands, within mine: 
Yon face is as fresh as the morning, 
Your eyes with its happiness shine: 
The sun turns your hair to its colour, 
There's nothing in Nature so bright; 
Forgive if my words seem to flatter, 
They only express my delight. 
My heart like a bubble is floating, 
So buoyant, and yet so sincere, 
As, with all its intensest devotion, 
I wish you a Happy New Year ! 


All that happiness means I desire you, 
All that Heaven bestows on its own, 

May it be without bounds, or its limits 
Be set by your wishes alone ; 

Life is chequer’d, but then the pure metal 
Is lighten’d, you know, by alloy, 

And life sometimes gives by its sorrow 
The zest that we find in its joy. 

But there, I am growing didactic 
And wrongly detaining you here, 

Hand in hand, while I only intended 
To wish you a Happy New Year! 


So happy! Oh, were I the master 
The genii were forced to obey, 

Summer blisses should round your existence, 
Your life should be one sunny day. 

Yet see how the year in its waning, 
With sunshine and beauty will glow! 

And so oer life’s gloom all its brightness, 
A heart truly loving can throw ; 

And I—but your blushing forbids me, 
I will not provoke it, for fear 

You should doubt how unselfishly fondly 
I wish you a Happy New Year! 
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MRS. BROWN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


was a bit of a family party the 
Wan arter Christmas day, for 
our Liza come up to town with her 
husban’ and his mother, thro’ the old 
woman a wantin’ advice; not as there's 
anything much the matter with her, but 
always must be on the fidget about 
something, and a fancyin’ as she were 
consumptive, as I says, ‘ Rubbish at your 
time of life; its only the indigestion,’ 
as the doctor proved my words true thro’ 
’avin" sufft that way myself with a 
ain between my shoulders like a carvin’ 
nife, 

So as they was up Brown agreed as 
we should ’ave em to dinner on the 
Sunday. Jane she come and her hus- 
band, and Mr. and Mrs. Barnes, as is 
Brown’s own sister, and we got on very 
pleasant through everything bein’ done 
to a turn and nothing forgot. 

So in the twilight arter dinner we was 
a sittin’ over the fire with a jug of punch 
as Brown had brewed beautiful, with 
some roasted chesnuts and oranges, with 
almonds and raisins, and we was a chat- 
tin’ agreeable, and our Jane says, ‘Oh, 
mother, do tell us a story !’ 

I says, ‘ Me tell you a story, my dear! 
why, I ain’t done sich a thing since our 
Joe was in the measles, and nothing 
else wouldn’t keep him quiet.’ 

Eliza she says, ‘ Oh, tell us about your 
fust place, mother,’ and they all says, 
‘Do,’ except Brown, as was a noddin’, 
and Barnes he’s one as will listen for 
ever over his pipes; but I didn’t hardly 
like, thro’ it bein’ a long tale, but they 
all would ’ave it, Barnes included, and 
Brown even he said ‘Do.’ And so I 
did; not as I can bear to think on it 
myself without a turn, for ’'m sure if I 
was to live toa thousand, I should never 
forget it, tho’ p’r’aps it’s as well to let 
them things drop; but, law, bless you, 
it ain’t in natur for to forget, as will 
keep a bringin’ things back to the recol- 
lections constant. 

So I makes up the fire, and begins. 
It seems only like a few months ago as 
it all ’appened, and it must be ’ard on 
forty years—for it was - first place— 
and me only just turned fifteen, and a 
nice lady she were, in the name of Mrs. 
Crowley, but very young to be married, 
and him one of them as seems to live by 
their wits, as the sayin’ is, and in my 
opinion only another word for cadging, 
as ’ad run away with her from boardin’ 
school; and I heard say by the lad ~ 
the house where they lodged,as w. 
they fust come she hadn’t’ardly a change 


of anything to stand upright in; and 
when I went to her thro’ a aunt of mine 
as did their washin’, her baby was only 
three weeks old, and nothin’ comfortable 
about her, a lodging in what they called 
Montpelier, down Brompton way, as is 
French for mild air I’ve heer’d say, as is 
just what she wanted, as was thin as a 
lath, with a cough enough to shake the 
soul out of her body, as the sayin’ is. 

I don’t think as he was a sort, 
that young man, as far as I can recol- 
lect, if he’d ’ad money, but thought a 
deal too much about oa and ci . 
as was just a coming in fashionable then, 
and would bring her home a gownd as 
wasn’t no sort of use, and made her go 
to the play when more fit to be in her 
bed, and that infant a shrieking, and me 
not able to pacify it no how, and him a 
flyin’ in a rage if she said she’d rather 
stop at home; and the landlady give 
’em warning the very next morning, and 
him a talking as grand as bull beef, as 
the sayin’ is, and taking of a cottage 
down Old Brompton, as was a dismal 
hole, and as damp as a washus. 

He’d got ‘old of a bit of money some- 
how, for he had everything new and as 
fine as a horse’s head hisself; but I 
could see as she wasn’t easy in her 
mind, and would often say to him, ‘ Now, 
Alfred, we don’t want them things,’ as 
he’d bring ‘ome; and no more she 
didn’t, for a quieter lady I never know’d, 
and left alone night arter night, as 
would sit in the twilight a playing of 
the music ; and I’ve took in the candles 
and see her a deluge in tears often and 

fte 


often. 

Then that baby never seemed for to 
thrive, as it’s my opinion the place was 
too damp for it, thro’ bein’ built on the 
ground, and the sun never on the back 
rooms as ‘ad a mouldy smell. 

Whatever teeth is given us for I can’t 
think, for I’m sure they’re never worth 
the bother of cutting them first, to shed 
’em agin directly, and ’ardly one in your 
"ead by the time as you're forty, not as 
I did ought to speak, thro’ mine a being 
as firm as rocks, as which is only nat’ral, 
thro’ their bein’ always rocky from a 


gal. 

I’m sure that Godfrey’s cordial as that 
child ’ad constant didn’t do it no good, 
as my dear mother told me not to give 
it a drop one day as she come to see me. 
Nor more I never did, tho’ hard work to 
keep it quiet, and her out for ours. Not 
thro’ her own wishes, but all his doin’, 
as was the most overbearin’ party as 
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;- 
ever I met, a makin’ her go out with him 
on & minnit’s notice, as she’d do for the 


Im certain as she did use to 
child of a night with that 


ne to keep it quiet on account of 
her husband, for the way he'd go on if it 
+ an Yalan dreadful ; and often 


I’ve 
paw yh 


to go and fetch it away in the 
night, thro” him a ravin’ 

in rage when woke by it. 

‘Not aa din like him, for he wan't 
neither, and when that child 

in my arms, with 

ia eyeteth, be went on like a mad 
comin’ ae ine afore it 
Tethendesiona or what he’d 

as’ was his ‘abits. Not as I ex- 
pected the child to die, thro’ ’aving no 
experience, as could tell in a minnit now 
by the look of the face, and that poor 
young thing a sayin’ to me not five min- 
nits afore as it was better, and all the fault 


uite short in bein’ brought out of his 
as I went for him myself jest on 
the stroke of twelve, and when be come 
he didn’t stop two seconds, and the child 
a corpse before one. 

I'm sure I nearly broke my ’eart over 
that child’s funeral as I follared to the 
grave in New Chelsea Churchyard, 
where it lays now, pretty dear; and to 
see her was enough to cut you to the 
quick, as the sayin’ gb men Ae 
sit by the grave, and bring ’ome bits of 
grass, and not the money to bury it 
decent, nor yet get a bit of mournin’, as 
is a comfort in sorrers; and I'm sure if 
it hadn’t been for my mother a bringin’ 
me a old black skirt, I never could ‘ave 
follared it decent myself. 

I don’t think that poor thing was ever 
right arter that, and as to him, he come 
*ome intoxicated constant, and then not 
to stop. And he took to goin’ out of a 
evening, and layin’ abed nearly all day, 
as well he might, thro’ never getting 
there till dayli 

It was aslefal work a stoppin’ with 
her, as I couldn’t bear to leave, tho’ 
wages I never got after the first month 
or so, in that co ; and ’adn’t a bit 
of boot nor shoe to my feet. As to livin’, 
we didn’t get much more than tea; and 
sometimes I'd ’ave half a pint of porter at 
night with a bit of and c 

She never took nothing to her 
up, but would sit and wring her ‘ands. 
I shall never forget the weather, for it 
was a wet September, and what with 
that, and the days a drawin’ in, I don’t 
think as ever I was so dull in my life. 
As to her, it made my heart bleed for to 


see her a gettin’ thinner and thinner 
every day, and him only comin’ ’ome of 
a Sunday; and the last time as he did 
so there was a fellar with him as give 
me a turn to look at, with @ face as was 


ot aoe 
theirn, 


ee talking « and laughing like a 
a bl 

It was the Tuesday arter that Sunday 
as she went out early, and hadn’t been 
gone not ten minutes, when two fellars 
rung at the bell, as I peeped at thro’ a 
little gratin’ as was in fp te, and says, 
* What's your business ?” 

One on’em says, ‘Open the gate, and 
Tl tell you.’ 

*No,’ I says, ‘ you won’t, for I sha’n’t 
open it;’ and I slaps to the little trap 
as shut up that ae ys for I somehow 
didn’t like the looks of them parties, and 
I did long for missus to come in, for 
them fellers rung like mad at the bell 
ever so long, and would no doubt ‘ave 
been over the wall but for the broken 
glass bottles as was along the top, and 
iron spikes over the gate, thro’ the ’ouse 
’aving once been a doctor's as k 
mad-house, as was always a tryin’ to 
escape, as they will, even with your eye 
on them constant. 

It was pretty near six, and a soakin’ 
rain, when she come in, r thing ; and 
as I opens the gate for her as sho 
ordered me to, tho’ I'd told her about 
them men thro’ the gratin’, but she 
says with a sigh, ‘They must come in, 
it’s no use,’ and so they did, along with 
her, a scowlin’ at me and a sayin’ as they 
was come to take possession, and so they 
did, and kep’ it too, least ways one, and 
if he didn’t want me for to go out for 
pipes and for him, and half and 
half, and to find the money into the 
bargain. As I says, ‘No, never. We 
had to get his meals tho’, and ’ard work 
it was, I can tell you, to keep that fel- 
low, as was & savage Jew—and always 
a creepin’ about, and give me such a 
fright a ketchin’ hold on me goin’ out of 
the gate a takin’ a few things to the 
washerwoman, as he would insist on 
lookin’ into, as made me up and give ’im 
a bit of my mind. 

I says, ‘ There ain’t nothing in that 
bag but things for the wash, and if you 
dares to touch ’em ru leave my marks 
on you,’ as — im give in. I was 
young in them s, and didn’t know 
as he was right Le I was wrong. 
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:I’m sure that poor dear lady wasn’t 
one as would take a me out of the place, 
and sent me for to pledge a little gold 
locket and other things, for to get the 
money to buy that fellow’s dinner, and 
so things went on for near three weeks, 
and then they come and put things up 
in lots and ’ad a sale. 

It was the night afore that sale as I 
was sittin’ with that poor dear soul, as 
kep’ a startin’ at the sound of them 
broker’s men, as was pullin’ the things 
about : we was ina little breakfast-room, 
with a bit of fire, just the last of the 
coals, and I know’d she'd had nothin’ 
to eat since the mornin’, as was only a 
bit of toast. 

She says, ‘Martha, ‘ave you’ad any 
dinner?” 

I says, ‘Oh I’ve done very well, 
thankee, mum;’ as a bit of bread and 
cheese and a drop of beer was quite 
enough for me, as she couldn’t touch. 
And as to that broker’s man, he was 
half starved latterly, I’m sure, for there 
wasn’t nothin’ for him many a day but 
bread and cheese. He wasn’t the first 
one as come, but another, as turned out 
better than might have been expected, 
and told me his own sorrers, as ’ad a 
bedridden wife with a idjot son, or he’d 
never ’ave took to this way of life as he 
said was harrering up to the feelins’. 

Well, as I was a sayin’, it was a 
Friday evenin’, about eight, we was a 
sittin’, missus and me. I’d coaxed her 
to ’ave a cup of tea and got her a egg, 
as she couldn’t eat, and she was a say- 
in’, ‘ You'll go to your mother in the 
mornin’, Martha.’ 

I says ‘ Yes, mum; but if I may be 
so bold, where are you a goin’? ‘Oh, 
she says, ‘my dear ‘usband will send 
me word where to go;’ and just then 
there come a loud ring at the bell, and 
who should be there but master. 

He give me a awful turn as I let him 
in, for he was that haggerd and blood- 
shot, and spoke that hoarse, as you 
couldn’t ’ardly ’ear ‘im. Poor thing, 
how I did pity her, for she said, in 
a wild sort of voice, ‘Alfred! what 
has brought you here?’ And then he 
said as he’d come for her, as they must 
fly, and then he sat down and begun 
a rocking of hisself about, and didn’t 
seem to ’ave no power for to act, 

As to her, poor dear, rats was nothin’ 
to her weakness, and her legs was all 
of a tremble under her as she tried for 
to get him to move; for I'd fetched her 
bonnet and shawl, as she’d told me to. 
She says to me, as por | was goin’ out, 
* Martha, I ain’t got nothing to give you 
but this,’ and if she didn’t take a little 


morrocky leather work-case out of her 
pocket as she was always a using. She 
says, ‘Keep it for my sake, fora 

’arted I never knowed;’ and she 
says, ‘ You'll goand look at my darlin’s 
grave, won't you? and see as she ain't 
disturbed ;’ but jaw bless you I couldn’t 
speak for sobbin’ fit to break my ’eart, 
and I took her ’and and w have 
kissed it, but she took me in her arms 
and give me that lovin’ kiss, as I’m sure 
come from her ’eart. And then the 
went off together thro’ the pourin’ rain, 
= I 7 the bit of fire till it went 
out, and then crep’ up to my bed, as was 
all of @ uproar thro’ them broker's men 
’aving lotted the things; but I slep’ on 
some mattresses in a corner of the room, 
tho’ not for long, thro* bein’? woked up 
by a ringin’ that wiolent as made me 
jump out of my skin, and then I thought 
as it was the broker's men come early, 
for it wasn't 4 y so I listens, and 
heerd the man let 'em in, and then 
there was strange woices a sayin’ * Where 
is the gal?’ 

So down I goes, and if there wasn't 
Bow-street officers as they did used to 
be called afore the new police come in, 
as well I remembers a seein’ the fust a 
standin’ in Sloane-street, with my own 
eyes, one Michaelmas day, the year as 
they was fust brought in. 

You could tell them Bow-street offi- 
cers anywheres thro’ red waistcoats and 
crowns on their buttons. 

As soon as I come down stairs they 
says, * Where is he ?” 

I says,‘ Where’s who?” They says, 
*Come, none of your nonsense, as won’t 
do with us.’ 

I says, ‘I'm sure I don’t want none 
of yourn.’ 

ey says, ‘Is you aware as we're 
law officers ?” 

I says, ‘I dare say you may be, but 
what’s that got to do with me?’ 

* Why,’ they says, ‘we’ve a warrant 
agin Alfred Crowley for forgery, and 
wherever is he got to?’ 

« I says, ‘How should I know? 

I suppose as they see they wasn't 
going to get much out of me, so they 
says as they must be off, and did ac- 
cordin’ 


T was all over in a tremble, and I 
asks the broker's men as was just come 
in, what they’d do with him if he was 
catched, and when they told me as it 
was a ’anging matter, I reeled and fell 
like a ox. 

When I come round I felt quite fool- 

_ish in my ’ead, and sat on the stairs in 
my bonnet and shawl, till my aunt she 
come to fetch me in the cart, about 
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nine, as she did used to take home the 
washin’ in, thro’ my box being ‘eavy, as 
them brokers let me take away thro’ a 
seein’ as I ‘adn’t nothing in but my own 
clothes. 

I'm sure when I told my dear mother 
about it being forgery, she says, ‘ He’s 
a Serre cers Se we she re- 
membered Dr. id, as nobody couldn't 
save, tho’ they went down on their 
knees to King George upon the throne, 
and him a clergyman as did ought to 
have knowed better, but was sorry for it 
at the last, no doubt, and wrote a lovely 
book in prison, and may repentance 
never come too late is what I says, 

I could not rest at home, I says, 
* Mother, let me go up to Bow-street and 
ask about him, for I’m sure as he’s 
caught fast enough by this time, for 
they couldn’t never get far with no 
money and as tired as dogs.’ 

If ever there was a kind-'earted ooman, 
it was my dear mother, for she says, 
*Martha, you ’adn’t best go a mixin’ 
yourself up with no forgeries, but I’m 
proud on you as my child for to have 
a right feelin’ fur that poor lady, tho’ 
wages you have not seen, nor yet your 
meals reg’lar as any one may look to; 
but,’ she says, ‘I’ll go up to Bow-street 
with you myself,’ as isn't very far from 
where she was a livin’, near Soho-square, 
thro’ bein’ a clear starcher. 

I never shall forget the all-overish 
tremble as I felt when we got to Bow- 
street, and my mother asked the officer 
at the door about Alfred Crowley. 

*Oh, he was nabbed fast enough,’ 
says the man, ‘a wanderin’ along the 
Old Kent Road.’ 

* Wherever is the lady? I asks. 

* Lady,’ says the fellow, ‘ there was a 
draggled-tail creetur, without a bit of 
shoe to her foot, along with him, as 
shrieked frightful when they took him 
away.’ 

‘Where is she?’ I asks. 

*How do I know ? says he. 

*Won’t they let her be along with 
him?’ I asks. 

‘Bless you, no,’ says he. ‘She'll be 
allowed to see him now and then, afore 
his trial, and off he walks. 

I was a gettin’ quite sick and giddy, 
60 my dear mother took me out of the 
place a sayin’ as we couldn’t do no 
good. I could not bear to go home, it 
seemed like a turnin’ agin that poor 
soul in her troubles; but it was late in 
the day, and my mother she wanted for 
to get thro’ bein’ busy, but I said 
as I should like to go to Coldbath Fields, 
and ask at the prison, and tho’ tired, if 
she didn’t walk off there. 
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We couldn’t hear nothing about the 
poor lady at the prison, tho’ the man 
said at the gate as she had been there 
a ‘our ago a askin’ when she could see 
the prisoner. 

We turned away, with a rain, 
and mud up to your ankles, and a gettin’ 

usk, Just as we was a turnin’ into 
Holborn I says, ‘There she is;’ and 
sure enough she was, with her cloak 
soaked thro’, and her beautiful ‘air a 
‘angin’ down under her bonnet, and all 
bedaubed with mud. I rushes at her, 
a gayin’, ‘Oh, my dear missus, wherever 
are you @ goin’ ?” 

She give a start, and says, ‘Martha, 
don’t stop me; I'm in a hurry, my good 
gal.’ And I see by her eye as she wasn’t 
herself quite; and then my mother 
come up, as spoke very soothin’,a sayin’ 
as she didn’t ought to tire herself 
out. 

While we was a speakin’ she turned 
that deadly pale, as made me think she 
was a dyin’, and it’s lucky as my mother 
was there, for I never could have held 
her up, or called a ’ackney coach, for 
there wasn’t no "busses nor yet cabs 
in them days, and we got her in, and 
took her to my mother’s own bed, as ‘ad 
only two rooms just off Wardour-street ; 
as she kep’ her house very nice, thro’ a 
gettin’ up lace and fine things, as had 
been her support ever since father was 
took, with seven shillins a week pen- 
sion, and me a goin’ to service thro’ a 
bit of temper, as I don’t regret, or never 
should ’ave been able to ’ave ‘elped that 
poor dear creetur. 

She was awful bad, and the doctor as 
was called in said as it was murder for to 
have let her go about as she’ad. We 
didn’t say nothing, mother nor me, about 
her circumstances, and did not know 
what to doabout him. I says, ‘I never 
can bring myself for to go and see him 
in prison, as would break his ’eart.’ Then 
says mother, ‘I'll go, for live thro’ the 
night she won’t, unless a turn comes.’ 
But somehow mother couldn’t get in 
to see him, and neither on us bein’ 
scholars, in course couldn’t write. 

Poor dear lady, I never thought as 
she’d know us agin, a layin’ sometimes 
a ravin’ and singin’ and than a moanin’, 
but she got over it somehow, as puzzled 
the doctor, but I’m sure she'd better 
’ave died, leastways we didn’t ought to 
talk like that as don’t know nothin’. 

It was more than a week afore she 
seemed clear in her ’ead, but it come 
sudden like, for I was a sittin’ by her, 
when she says, ‘Martha!’ 

I says, ‘ What is it, mum? 

She says, ‘I’ve been very ill, but I'm 
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better ;’ and she spoke with her woice 
that low, a whisperin’ like. 

She says, ‘Are we alone 7” 

I says, * Yes.’ 

She says, ‘ Where is he?” 

I * Where you knows.’ 

She nodded her ’ead, and didn’t say 
no more. 

From that time she seemed for to get 
better rapid, and was a sittin’ up in 
three days, a writing a letter to him, as 
I took myself, and waited for a answer. 

Oh! how her eyes glistened when I 
come back with his answer, as made her 
turn deadly pale; and then she wrote a 
long letter as I posted myself for her, 
off to Scotland somewheres. 

Didn’t she wait anxious for a answer 
to that letter, and wrote to him in prison 
every day; and it was as much as 
mother and me could do to keep her 
back from goin’ to him ; but at last she 
begged that ‘ard as I went with her 
myself in a coach, and never shall forget 
her when she come a totterin’ out, not 
as she give way, oh, dear, no; she'd a 
lion's ‘eart in that little body of hern. 
You should ’ave seen her the day as she 
got her answer from Scotland, as was 
money, tho’ it come with bitter words, 
I should say, for I see her eyes a flashin’ 
as she read it; and out she went with 


me, in a coach, and ’ad to go to a bank 
as she got money from, and then she 


goes to see the lawyer as was to’elp her 
good gentleman thro’ his troubles. 

The moment as I see that lawyer I 
give up all ’opes, for of all the solemn 
looks as any one ever did put on, that 
lawyer did. 

As soon as we was in his private 
room, for she made me come in, and a 
nice dingy “ole it was, full of boxes 
round the walls, and names wrote on 
‘em, she says, ‘Oh, Mr. "Unter, save 
*im ; here’s money!’ 

He says, ‘My lady, be calm. 
We'll do the best we can.’ But I see 
him a lookin’ ’ard at them bank-notes, 
as he seemed a itchin’ for to get ’old 
on. He was a elderly man, and wore 
what they did use to call esshum boots, 
with a powdered ’ead, and a long chain 
and bunch of seals a ‘angin’ down. 

She says, ‘ Pay anything, but save his 
life’ And then she undid her bonnet 
as if choking. 

I must say as the lawyer acted kind, 
and told me to take care on her; and 
so we went to the prison, for she’d got 
leave for to see her husband, and was 
going there then. I don’t think as 
she’d know’d what she was about arf 
her time, but she give my mother over 
thirty pounds to take care on, and said 


the lawyer’d the rest. 
did she go to that prison till 
tried on ; and 


by eight, a waitin to be let in, 

got leave for us, and there we stood ever 
so long in the cold ; and if it ’adn’t been 
for her sake I should ‘ave died with 
fear, to see that gloomy place, and them 
officers, as I thought every one was 
Jack Ketch, a lookin’ that awful. 

She, poor dear, ’ad gone for to see ’im, 
and was let into a place down below, near 
the lawyers ; and then the judges come 
in, as was kind lookin’ men, but ’owever 
they can sit there and any one to 
death cool like that puzzles me, When 
I see my poor dear master put up in a 
place by hisself, and every one a looking 
at him, I felt a chokin’, and then there 
was a dead silence, and my ‘art was a 
thumping agin my bosim like water- 
works. 

The place was that dismal thro’ lamps 
and candles a burnin’, for gas wasn’t 
a in then, but only oil lamps. 
Where I was a settin’ it was very full, 
and that close and muggy to make any 
one sick; and when I could make out 
what they was about, I found as Pre | 
were a denyin’ as ever he’d signed that 
paper as master was accused about. I 
was 80 pleased, but soon found out as he 
was the one as was goin’ agin master, 
tho’, as I said to my dear mother, 
“Why ever ain’t he good-natured, and 
— as well say as it were his writin’, 
and I’m sure missus would get the 
money paid back ;’ but, law, some people 
is that ‘ard and graspin’, like the man 
as seized Mrs. Challin’s goods, but was 
obligated to give ’em up thro’ over- 
straining hisself in takin’ more than was 
his rights. 

There was one old gentleman in a 
white wig 2s was something like a 
clergyman in his dress; he spoke up for 
master beautiful, and said as it was all 
rubbish that bein’ his writin’, and I 
thought as they'd let him go, cos the 
gentleman sat down, and looked quite 
satisfied, and so did them juries seem to 
be, for his last words was a orderin’ 
them to restore him to his agonized 
wife, and so I thought as they went out 
for the purpose; but they wasn’t long 
away, and when they come back there 
was a deadly silence. 

I tried for to see my dear missus, but 
she was too much under where I was, 
Well, I heard a party ask them juries 
their werdict, and if one on ’em didn’t 
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*oldin’ her, and they wanted for to take 
her.away, but I says, ‘ Never shall she 
be took away: if she goesI goes.’ My 
poor mother was much put out, but she 
stood up too for her, And then she got 
more quiet, but never seemed to know us. 

‘That lawyer came once, and shed 
tears, a seein’ on her with all her lovely 
’air cut off, and me with constant cold 
winegar and water to her ‘ead, as was 
all leech bites and cupping the back of 
her neck, and would ‘ave done more but 
my mother says, ‘No; you've tortured 
her enough, and I won’t ‘ave it done. 
Let her die in peace.’ 

They hung him three weeks arter his 
trial, and I see ’im the day before, as 
was the Sunday, and he’d been a ’earin’ 
a sermon; and when they took me thro’ 
them dark passages to his cell, I thonght 
as death would be better than bein’ 
there. a 4 

He was wery quiet, r dear, an 
looked so Bee h and c* cheerful 
at first, till I begun for to tell ‘im about 
her. I didn’t say the wust, in course, 
only a statin’ as she dared not be 
mov 

He says, ‘Martha, give her my last 
undyin’ love: ask her to forgive me the 
cruel wrongs I’ve done her;’ and then 
he give way, and says, ‘Oh! if I could 
but hear her say, “ Alfred, I forgive 
you.”’ I says, ‘ i. sir, in course she 
does; for I'm sure no angel ain’t more 
constant at her prayers, and always for 

ou.’ He give me a bit of his hair for 

er, and then he shook hands with me, 
and says, ‘May God reward you for your 
kindness to her.’ 


I couldn’t bear no more. I bust out 
cryin’ that wiolent, and he says, ‘ Poor 
thing; take her away ; it's too bad to 
bring you into this trouble.’ 
ee ers a ae me, 
it’s only my foolish wa: ’aving a 
woo otal, But,’ I cays, ‘‘aven't 
nothin’ more to tell me, as she'll be glad 


I was took out of 
the place a sobbin’ like a maniac. 

It was, I should say, about twelve 
o'clock that very night; I was a sittin’ 
by her a watchin’, for my dear mother 
‘ad gone to bed, and the nuss was a 
layin’ down, when all of a sudden I was 
quite took aback to see my dear missus 
a sittin’ up in bed. I goes to her 
quietly, and says, ‘ What is it, mum?’ 
and I see as she knowed me. 

*Martha,’ she says, 
getup.’ I says,‘ Not till mornin’, mum.’ 
She says,‘ Oh! I shall not be here in the 
morning.’ So I thought nat’rally as her 
head was a wanderin’ agin; but no it 
wasn't, she was quite reasonable, and 
says to me, ‘ Martha, I don’t want you 
to tell me anything: but only promise 
me as I shall be laid in the same grave 
with him.’ I couldn’t speak, I only 
nodded my ’ead, and goes close up to 
her and, I'm sure I-don’t know why I 
did it, but if I didn’t take and put the 
lock of his hair in her hand. If ever I 
see a angel’s smile it was on her dear lips 
as she kissed that bit of hair. I says, 
*Wouldn’t you like something? She 
turns round and throws her arms quite 
quiet round my neck. She says to me, 
*God, who never deserts them as trusts 
in him, has sent you to be my friend. 
I bless and thank you for all you have 
done. Bury us near our darling.’ She 
says, ‘When kX am gone let some one 
write to those people: you know where 
I received the money from. You'll find 
the letter in my desk. Tell them all is 
over with us both, and that I forgive 
them.’ She'd keep her arms round me 
all the time she was talkin’, and then 
she said, ‘ Lay me down again, I want 
to sleep; I’ve ’ad such a lovely dream, 
and paps it will come again.’ I put 
a glass of water to her lips, but she said 
in her own sweet way like, ‘ Not any, 
thank you.’ So I laid her down, and 
sat by the bed-side, and she kep’ a 
holdin’ my ’and. 

I wanted to call mother, for I see a 


‘great change in her, but she held my 


hand that tight I couldn’t get away. 
So I sat stil] a watching her, and then 
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she turned towards me again, and I 
my head down to listen to her. 

she says, ‘Martha, I’m so happy.’ 

I said, ‘I’m glad on it, mum, I’m sure.’ 
She says, ‘ I’ve had my darlin’ Clara near 
<—_aka night, and I’m goin’ with her: 
a Sous fields, so bright and sunny ; 
and you shall come too.’ I don’t think 
as ever she spoke any more. Mother 
come in about six,and wanted me to go 
to bed. I said, ‘I'll never leave her, 
mother ; it will soon be over.’ And 
when she come to look at her, she says, 
‘ You're right, my dear.’ I shall never 
forget seein’ her pass away; it was 
wonderful, for it come as the clock was 
a striking eight. She’d been quiet for 
hours, and just then she opened her 
eyes and cast them up, and died with a 

lovely smile a lightin’ up her face. 

e buried them together, next the 
grave of their little gal ; and the lawyer 
he was very kind, and said as he'd pay 
out of his own pocket if there wasn’t 
money enough ; and he told me as they 
had moved ‘eaven and earth, as the 
sayin’ is, for to save ’im, but it wasn’t 
no use, for there wasn’t any one to speak 
up for him; but, law, it does seem ’ard 
to cut a young man off like that for a 
bit of money as you're liable to lose one 
way if you don’t another; and it’s a 
mercy as they’ve been and altered them 
laws, as was a disgrace, not as you can 
blame King George, as was a sittin’ on 
the throne, cos it was the laws. 

I got that lawyer to write to them 
*uambugs in Scotland, as was her own 


flesh and blood, but no one near related, 
eat ee og aso uncle ‘ad 


was p'r’aps thio’ ack wy or second wife, as 
often sets men agin their relations, but 
must lay bey a her door; for if that 
young man ’ad been treated kind he'd 
never ‘ave been drove to that as was his 
untimely end; and I ‘ave heerd say as 
his mother was dead, and his father a 
party as ’ad deserted her, and married 
with a family, and a ’oldin’ Up his ’ead, 
no doubt, as I don’t envy ‘im now, nor 
yet when his last moments is a ’angin’ 
over him. ~- 

But, law bless me! ’ow I’ve been a 
talkin’, and never meant to tell you 
about it, only thro’ your a asking me to 
tell you something as we was all a sit- 
ting round the fire Christmas-time cheer- 
ful, and if I ’aven’t made you cry. So 
Brown he’d been a sleepin’, he had, and 
says, ‘ Well, if you give ’em one of your 
cheerful stories, no wonder as they’ve 
been a snivellin’, for you’re a downright 
Newgate Calendar, you are.’ I says, 
. Brown, it’s jest as well when we're all 
pg wal of ourselves, as we should think 
of them miseries as is sent to some on 
us, to make us feel thankful as we ain’t 
wuss off than we are.’ But, law! I’ve 
seen such a deal of life, as I considers a 
dreary blank, as the sayin’ is; but yet 
feels thankful as I can enjoy myself with 
them I loves none the wuss for a thinkin’ 
over the sorrers of others. 

Agtraurn SKETCHLEX. 
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TO A PRETTY STRANGER, 


VOL. XI.—NO. LXI. 


DO not know you, lady fair! 

Perhaps I never may 

(For Fate can seldom drop so rare 
A treasure in my way). 

Still Memory may take delight 
In trying to recall 

“he comet of a shiny night— 

The Beauty of a Ball. 


To hear the song—to see the dance 
In which you flitted by— 

To summon up that haughty glanco 
Before the mental eye,— 

Such sights and sounds I shall estecm 
A privilege, though small ; 

And you shall reign throughout my dream, 


The Beauty of a Ball. 


You feel, I fancy, very proud; 
Or, maybe, very vain: 

You find the homage of the crowd 
A pleasant thing to gain. 

But say,—is yours a happy state? 
I cannot guess at all 

What sentiments may animate 
The Beauty of a Ball. 


My lady fair! your winning ways, 
Your figure, face, and dress 

Will haunt me many, many days 
In all their loveliness. 

But should we meet—where’er it be— 
(Park, féte, or banquet hall), 

You have no name but this for me— 
‘ The Beauty of a Ball.’ 
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BALLS IN VIENNA. 


FEW years ago and no Euro- 
pean capital was less visited by 

our countrymen and country women 
than Vienna. Inthe days of Met- 
ternich despotisms, malice prepense 
aggravated the inevitable pains of 
locomotion with a machinery well 
calculated to keep the Austrian 
frontiers clear of mere holiday 
travellers. So that in the days of 
passports and police, few strangers 
came to the Imperial city except on 
business. Vienna contained, it is 
true, a colony of respectable English, 
who had settled on the banks of the 
Danube for purposes of economy or 
pleasure. But since paper money 
has driven away the metallic coinage, 
low prices have taken to themselves 
wings, so that Vienna is at present 
the dearest of European cities, except 
St. Petersburg, for any one who 
cannot renounce home luxuries and 
comforts, Since, too, those Magyar 
grandees, whose brilliant genial 
hospitality gave Vienna her ancient 
social reputation, have, in conse- 
quence of political enmities, com- 
pletely disappeared from the scene, 
the Tustige Wien has lost most of 
her traditional attractions in this 
kind. Then the remnant of society 
which still survives cleaves more 
closely than ever to the surprising 
machinery of the exclusive system, 
and shows, besides, a Chinese dislike 
of stran Thus the upper ten 
thousand—or, to speak by the card, 
the upper three hundred—are prac- 
tically unapproachable by foreign 
interlopers who do not possess the 
open sesame of exceptional privilege. 
Hence no one now comes to Vienna 
either to save money or to disport 
himself in gilded saloons. On the 
other hand, despite the want of 
proper hotel accommodation at cer- 
tain periods of the spring and 
autumn, the Graben and the Prater 
are almost as full of strangers as the 
Corso at Easter, or the Cascine at 
Whitsuntide. Then comes the 
British tourist, armed with the 
crimson strabo of Albemarle Street, 
which at once marks him out as 
a@ proper’ subject for imposture 
and extortion decorated with the 


favourite apparatus of straps, 
pouches, and other articles of orna- 
mental sadlery, accompanied by a 
female train, whose rosy cheeks and 
rainbow toilettes excite the wonder 
of all the population. For energy 
and rapidity of performance he 
stands alone. He and his shove 
their way through the Kohlmarkt 
without apologising to the asto- 
nished for the thumps and 
pushes inflicted on the slow, cour- 
teous Austrians. They rattle through 
the Stefan’s kirche, almost knocking 
down the acolytes, and drowning the 
litanies with their jabber. ey 
rush into the vaults of the church 
of the Capucines, and, rattling their 
umbrellas on the silver coffins of 
twenty fossil Hapsburgs, chaff the 
guardians of these venerable relics 
of K. K. greatness, about the pleats 
of the historic Austrian lip. Then 
lunging into the depths of the 
vedere, they remark the vulgarity 
of Titian’s Ecce Homo in compari- 
son with Mr. Olman Unt’s Light of 
the World, and the bad drawing ot 
the acromion process in Rubens’ 
snarling crocodile—that miserable 
Exaliosaurian so completely eclipsed 
by Turner’s Dragon of the Hespe- 
rides. 

Looking to the point of national 
pride, we may rejoice that the 
British tourist does not come to 
close quarters with the aristocracy 
of Austria. And yet if the contact 
could be, advantage would result to 
both sides; for as our country 
people might pick up manners, so 
the Austrians might pick up ideas. 
However, the business which 
specially concerns us here, is trans- 
acted in Vienna with a high degree 
of intelligence, and in this depart- 
ment of human excellence the 
English come in with the ruck of 
the European race. The Ball, as an 
institution, seems to be a distin- 
guishing mark of the modern civili- 
sation of the west. According to 
oriental notions the gasping and 
agitated movements of the dance 
degrade the dignity of the human 

rson, and may not be publicly ex- 

ibited except by a professional 
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class. A like notion prevailed in 
the Greek and Hebrew world. 
Turkish diplomacy has made con- 
cessions to habits, so that 
the representatives of the Sublime 
Porte are permitted to give balls, 
and the younger Ottomans are some- 
times tempted to indulge in a far- 
tive waltz. But, as a rule, decent 
Easterns may not trip it on the light 
fantastic toe. In this t, we of 
the west have surely chosen the 
wiser course. For, barring the inci- 
dental objection attaching to late 
hours, which are no necessary part 
of Terpsichore's practice, the ball is 
the most reasonable of social enter- 
tainments. Now that conversation 
has lost its salt, and that society is 
nothing but a hustling, hurrying 
crowd, it is better to go where 
music, dancing, truffles, and cham- 
pagne await us, than to stiff gather- 
ings of what Byron calls 
“the polished horde 
Formed cf two mighty tribos, the bores and 
bored.’ 


For women balls may sometimes 
be fall of disappointment and dis- 
gust, bat they are the paradise of 
men. At balls the fair sex put on 
their best eharms of manner, their 
finest attire, their most massive 
chignons, and, in a word, nm all 
the batteries ‘of female sodestion 
The general radiance of feeling and 
behaviour is diffused,even over those 
who do not e in the i 
business of night. Under such 
cireumstances gossip forgets some 
of his twaddle, stiffness loses some- 
thing of her starch, flirtation becomes 

taneous and more gush- 
tte Cophe this — 


loeated in their heels. There are 
striking spectacles of the ball sort 
to be seen in Vienna. The annual 
Gala Ball given at the Hofburg, and 
the public Biirger, or Citizens’ 
Ball at the Redouben Saal are of 
matehiess splendour and outer in- 
terest. The social code of Austria, 
which is no less severe than the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, does not 
permit the close contact of plebeians 
with the nobilityand K. K. Court. 
Sixteen quarterings on the shield, in 
other 8 a double current ot 
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blue blood, at least eight genera- 
tions, or a pedigree two hundred 
years long, are the warrant for ad- 
mission to good society and the 

resence of the Imperial House. 

owever, into the annual ball, even 
such profane vulgar as Cabinet 
Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
Foreign Ambassadors, and the like, 
are usually smuggled; so that the 
company present on these occasions 
swel dination and degrades in 
gentility to the English and French 
standards. The Burg is a plain, 
rambling palace of the barrack class, 
with staircases and ap hes of 
analogous style, and devoid of posi- 
tive decoration except carpets and 
whitewash. On a ball night the main 
streets of Vienna are choked byjfiles 
of carriages and fiacres streaming 
up from every region of the city to 
the Franzens platz of the Burg. 
The entrance gained, an almost 
equally endless line of corridors, 
guarded by Heydrics in the livery 
of the double eagle, leads to the first 
of a snaky series of apartments, 
which must be traversed before the 
Ritter Saal, or great hall of cere- 
mony can be reached. The Saal is 
of spacious and lofty proportions 
encircled by a range of Corinthian 
columns, with an orchestral tribune 
at the extreme end, the whole con- 
struction being lined with white 
scagliola, and lighted from rows of 
burners set alorg the entablature 
below the ceiling. The company is 
arranged in horseshoe to 
await the coming of the Court. 
Down the sides of the Saal are 
benches rising in an amphitheatre 


adjacent of th 
jacent provinces @ empire; 
the curve of the horseshoe is forraed 
by the foreign diplomatic body, 


the am! with their respec- 

tive suites standing just beneath 

the tribune, the am! ’ wives 

and other official ladies, or female 

visitors of distinction, being close at 
E23 
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hand. While the company gathers a 
humof muffied conversation is heard ; 
but the gaiety proper to the opening 
of a ball is chilled to the icy tone 

rescribed by palatial etiquette. At 
Tength something agitates the distant 
margin of the sea of heads ; a way is 
cut through the close crowd as sud- 
denly as if a battery of guns had 
opened fire upon its mass; a cloud 
of chamberlains, thrown outas skir- 
mishers in advance, widen the lane 
into a road by civil entreaties, sugary 
threats, and the gentle pressure of 
their wands of office. The Imperial 
cortége advances in closer order, a 
blazing column of coloured uniforms 
embroidered with silver and gold, 
led by their Imperial Majesties in 
person. Thecompany express their 
loyalty by profound obeisances, 
which are graciously acknowledged 
by the K. K. pair, who tread slowly 
and solemnly up the Saal, followed 
by their glittering retinue, till the 
ranks of the foreign ambassadors 
are reached. Here the Emperor falls 
off to greet the gentlemen of the 
diplomatic body, the Empress in like 
manner moving towards the female 
representatives of foreign countries. 
His majesty shakes hands with the 
ambassador who has been longest 
resident at his court, makes a few 
inquiries about the health of the 
royalty at home, with whom his 
excellency is assumed to be in close 
correspondence, and then pauses in 
order to allow the presentation of 
persons of the ambassadorial suite. 
Having asked every such individual 
whether hissojourn in Vienna pleases 
him—a question usually answered 
with a strong affirmative—his 
majesty proceeds to the latitude of 
the ambassador next in order, and 
repeats the same exciting ceremony. 
Afterwards he approaches the minis- 
ters-plenipotentiary, and then, with 
that grace of manner which is his 
mostmarked chagacteristic, addresses 
a few words of recognition to the 
gentlemen who have already had 
the honour of making his Imperial 
acquaintance. 
generally so empty of things, are 
usually guided by instincts in respect 
to persons, which seem little less 
than miraculous for accuracy and 
extent. 


Royal memories, - 


During this time the Empress 
gratifies, first the foreign ladies, 
then the foreign gentlemen, with a 
like exchange of compliments. As 
she advances with the tread which 
Virgil attributes to the queen of the 
gods, her face and figure full of 
commanding majesty and smiling 
grace, bowing to right and left with 
swan-like elegance of motion, a sup- 
pressed murmur of admiration runs 
through the great assembly. A few 
clouds of tulle, fastened with jewels 
that might furnish an empire’s ran- 
som, a nosegay of camellias mixed 
with hanging brilliants, an India of 
rubies and diamonds blazing through 
a coronet of lustrous brown hair— 
such are the adornments of this 
paragon of imperial creatures, the 
most beautiful of a beautiful Ba- 
varian race. A soft, yet sorrowful 
voice, which addresses every stranger 
in his own language with rare purity 
of accent, intonation, and ppy 
choice of words, completes the 
charms of this enchanting and right 
royal ravishment. When the for- 
malities of presentation compliment 
are concluded, their majesties pass 
to the ranks of the domestic guests, 
where, however, they make but a 
short stay. This interlude finished, 
the orchestra strikes up, a space is 
cleared in front, and the Empress, 
accompanied by the archduchesses 
present, and the several ambassa- 
dresses, takes her place on a sofa to 
see the dancing. On these occasions, 
whether from the fear of doing irre- 
parable damage to priceless tunics 
and flounces of Cluny and Valen- 
ciennes, or from the presence of that 
formidable army of unknown lookers- 
on, which gives the ball the publicity 
of a ballet, there is an absence of the 
brio proper to private assemblies, 
and a reluctance to step into the 
magic circle. The whole scene al- 
most surpasses the splendours of 
operatic eantry. No uniforms 
are so brilliant at night as those of 
Austria, nowhere else is there a 
finer flaunting of silks, brocades, 
and satins, nor a more glittering 
display of ls, emeralds, and dia- 
monds, ere is not much beauty 
of a striking sort amongst the 
Austrian ladies, but their forms are 
well grown, and the younger people 
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present the true type of aristocratic 
distinction, both in manners and ap- 
pearance. Heaven generally bestows 
compensations on its creatures, and 
the Austrians, so empty of brains 
and knowledge, excel in dancing. The 
elder people pretend that the adop- 
tion of steel petticoats and trailing 
skirts has caused a visible decline in 
the skilled practice of this delightful 
art, but a stranger is more likely to 
wonder at the perfection of the pre- 
sent than to sigh for the refinements 
of the past. Dancing, like singing, 
cannot be properly cultivated in 
narrow and crowded rooms, so that 
our own degraded style of execution 
may well be pardoned. LEnglish- 
men have rarely enough ear for 
music to recognize the difference of 
rhythm that separates the polka 
from the waltz, although they can 
sometimes detect, empirically, the 
jingle of a familiar tune. In Vienna 
it never happens that a dancing 
Dundreary, after listening without 
result to an orchestral strain, is 
driven to inquire the nature of the 


dance about to be performed. The . 


Viennese are not addicted to music 
of a high class, but their hearing is 
of the keenest, both for melody and 
time, whenever their perceptions are 
spurred by the stimulus of dancing. 
Jean Paul said every Englishman 
was an island, and in like manner it 
may be said that every Englishman, 
and every Englishwoman too, have 
their own way of dancing. Some 
dancers have no ear at all, the ma- 
jority step without precision, one 
bas a snaky slide, another a sparrowy 
hop, one likes a solemn andante, 
another a wriggling presto; this 
confident damsel clings close to her 
partner, that bashful virgin struggles 
as she moves to evade the impro- 
priety of a too close embrace. Under 
such anarchical circumstances there 
is no chance for the development of 
a refined and congruous style of art. 
Then, as the education of the heels 
hardly satisfies the requirements of 
an English social career, our youth 
are too disposed to neglect this, the 
only vital branch of Austrian school- 
ing. Thus it will be easily under- 
stood that Austrians dance with an 
elegance and ease which, amongst 
ourselves, has no existence at all. 


The Emperor does not permit his 
guests to remain too late, so that 
before the stroke of midnight, gold 
stick, advancing to the imperial 
sofa, invites the imperial and diplo- 
matic personages to come to tea. 
The Empress leading the van, the 
ladies whose rank gives them ‘this 
exalted privilege foliow her majesty 
across the Saal, through several 
corridors and apartments to the 
room specially prepared for the royal 
company. Her majesty takes her 
seat at a table with an ambassadress 
on one hand and an archduchess on 
the other, taking care that their tea 
is properly seasoned with sugar and 
milk. The gentlemen crowd into 
the room, and all eyes are directed 
to the beautiful hostess. Perbaps 
nothing but the habit of the stage 
can steel a woman to ordeals like 
this, which, if flattering to vanity, 
are terrible encounters even for the 
toughest nerves. No other sove- 
reign in the bloom of youth and 
loveliness commands a larger stock 
of self-possession than the Austrian 
empress ; but even she, on given oc- 
casions, seems to shrink from the 
admiration of her lieges with the 
conscious modesty of a woman who 
finds herself the cynosure of a thou- 
sand ardent eyes. At length the 
scene of trial closes, and the com- 
pany return to the Saal to witness 
the final cotillon. Meanwhile, tables 
are spread throughout the adjoining 
rooms with tea, coffee, ices, jellies, 
preserves, cakes, and other light 
refreshments. Solid supper is not 
given, but champagne and punch 
flow in rivers on every side, and the 
imperial flunkeys distribute bonbons 
that transcend the choicest morsels 
of Boissier or Zouache. These 
luscious treasures are wrapped not 
in mere shreds of tinsel, but in ar- 
tistic photographs of the members 
of the imperial family. Thus while 
the Austrian mouth is satiated with 
sugar, the Austrian mind is stimu- 
lated with loyal sentiment. At 
length the cotillon ends, the imperial 
pair retires, the company crowds the 
steps, and soon after midnight the 
last carriage rolls away from the 
entrance of the Burg. 

Few private balls are given in the 
best Vienna circles; but somo of 
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those which do oecur may be taken 


their purses wide. 
ienna there are are two pri- 
a palaces justly famous for their 
balls. The town houses of the 
English aristocracy sometimes pos- 
sess handsome apartments, but spe- 
cial ball-rooms are almost, if not 
quite, unknown. Paris and Peters- 
burg can show many opulent and 

imposing mansions. For 
cence of internal plan and decora- 
tion the palaces of Rome are unap- 
proached, and in many of them 
thought has been taken for great 
festive occasions. All these cities 
do honour to Terpsichore ; and the 
Roman entertainments, in particular, 
are calculated to make a strong 
Sepueusion on esthetic minds on 
account of the architectural beauty, 
the tapestries, the statues, the paint- 
ings, the superb proportions of the 
rooms where they .are held. But 
the mere business of dancing is 
better transacted at Vierma. All 
the arrangements and appliances 
are well adapted to the one great 
end. The entrance-hall, the corri- 
dors, the main staircase, are lined 
with an army of liveried lackeys ; 
and a long series of chambers, easy 
of approach and egress, lead to the 
ball-room, which is provided with 
several outlets, so as to prevent the 
circulation beg stopped. The ball- 
room is spacious, lofty, faced with 
scagliola ornaments, imitated from 
good models of Rococo decoration, 
lighted with exceeding brilliancy by 
lustres of ‘Vienna manufacture, 
which, as their framework is of 
wood, are able to be constructed of 
unusually massive proportions. The 
music is matchless, and consists 
either of executants from the or- 
chestra of Strauss, or of a select 
military band. Strauss stands at 
the head of his art, and the Austrian 
bands seem scarcely to belong to 
the same instrumental category as 
those of England and France. The 
military music of Austria is a slave 
rather than a German institution, 
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never tire at an Austrian ball, and 
the most bigoted purist will find 
beauty of melody and treatment in 
the compositions performed. The 
mere operation of dancing is kept 
up till morning with great vigour, 
but other sorts of amusement do 
not prosper. irtation, in par- 
ticular, dees not seem to flourish on 
Austrian aristocratic soil. There 
are no tender couples sitting apart 
in cozy corners; no naughty prin- 
cesses listening’ to declarations til! 
their chaste cheeks blush with hap- 
piness or fear; no gay deceivers, en- 
treating for surreptitious gloves, 
kisses, and locks of hair. ‘That 
Austrian folly never grows romantic, 
that there exists no current of sub- 
terraneous sentiment, it would be 
rash to assert. But it may safely be 
said that outer demonstrations of 
such a sort are very rarely wit- 
nessed, and that the scandalous 
chronicle is very seldom imvoked. 
Like other women, those of Vienna 
are asked and given m marriage, 
nor can it be supposed that an Ans- 
trian wedding is an invariable 
guarantee of matronly virtue. Still 
such business is transacted 


science that demands for its exercise 
a certain amount of intellectual re- 
source, and the mildest minimum of 
thought is too heavy a tax on the 
Vienna brain. However, other in- 


tilion is ended, generally between 
two and three in the morning, 
supper is announced. A dancing 
archduke leads in the lady of the 
house, the other dancers follow with 
their partners; durchlants and other 





apart. 

The Austrians are large eaters, 
but quantity, not quality, is their 
test of culimary excellence. How- 
ever, good cooks are to be found in 
Vienna at low wages by any one who 
takes the precaution of al, oe 


the j 
the culinary science. The cooks of 
Vienna excel im sweet dishes, and 
women who cannot brew a potage 
Colbert or Bisque will nevertheless 
turn out faultless méringues. 

It is hard to get a good dinner at 
any of the hotels or traiteurs of 
Vienna. A small restaurant is at- 
tached to the casino, or aristocratic 
club, in the Here the 
viands and wine, if falling far below 
the Parisian standard, though rather 
above the Parisian prices, are at 
least tolerable. The Austrians do 
not much indulge in dinner hospi- 
tality, so that the rising generation, 
which does not travel and does not 
study Brillat-Savarin, has no fair, 
chance of educating its palate. At 
balls the greatest exertions are made, 
and the guests may always sup, if 
not wisely, at least well. This im- 
portant meal cannot, of course, be 
taken standing by — ss strict 


suppers to those of Paris, to deseribe 
the savoury mountains under which 
the tables groan would be to re-edit 
the best pages of Francatelli and 
Ude. Perhaps the pride of Austrian 
larders is the Bohemian t, & 
bird of fatter and more luscious 
flesh than his British cousin. The 
capercailzie, or anerhabn (Tétrao 
ce is a fowl of splendid per- 
sonal — but indifferent 
culinary qualities. j 
is tothe grouse what the aurochs is 
to the race of domestic cattle, and 
from his size and eccentric habits 
- is much sought after by Austrian 
. He must be caught in 
the act of whistling to his frau 
graéfin, in which pastime he only 
indulges at night. Then the sports- 
man, advancing with diplomatic 
precaution till the bird’s form is 


ppear proced 
but the case of the wild swine in 
Austria is sadder still. 
imperial beast-garden, near Vienna, 
for instance, sus ferox roams about 
munching acorns, and keeping com - 
pany with the K. K. deer, for the 


each other; and on the oceasion of a 
grand battue Imperial Majesty, and 
as many of the eighteen archdukes 
as may be available, take their sta- 
tions in the aforesaid huts. The 
peaceable and reluctant wild swine 
being then driven past in battalions, 
are satisfactorily slaughtered by 
breech-loaders till the vindictive 
humours of the ruler’s soul have 

. Poor Austrian out-deor 
hog! It is said that from motives 
of economy ‘this beast-garden at 
Hutteldorff and elsewhere will be 
dismantled, so that ne will pre- 
sumably be free to ream about tho 
tace of the empire. But hogs and 
capercailzies should only concern us 
in respect of their esculent proper- 
ties 


Amongst the specialities of Aus- 
trian dancing-life should be men- 
tioned the balls given in the many 
assembly rooms of the city. In ad- 


Almack’s, there are public balls got 
up by and for specific classes of the 
population. For instance, the stu- 
dents, the tourists, the artists, the 
burghers, each of these classes has 
its separate ball. The artists’ ball 
is the most interesting, as the ce- 
lebrities of the corps de ballet 

and dance in the costume of ordinary 
life, arrayed, too, with a richness of 
silks, satins, and laces that cannot 


biirger ball is held in the Redouwben 
Saal, an assembly-room belonging to 
the a ts of the Burg, and let 
out by the competent K. K. Beamten 
to individuals or committees. The 
great room is surrounded by acor- 
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tinuous gallery, from which the 
ladies of the aristocracy, who could 
not degrade themselves by contact 
with the dancers, watch the pro- 
ceedings of the middle classes at the 
biirger ball. This ball offers an 
admirable bird’s-eye view of the 
class in question. A stranger who 
visits it on two or three consecutive 
occasions will probably come to the 
conclusion that the amalgamation of 
the Austrian aristocracy and middle 
class will not be achieved until the 
latter make more show than they do 
at present of copying the outward 
appearance and manners of tho 


former. It is hardly conceivable 
that anything short of a convulsion 
would ‘throw the two orbits into 
one. However repugnant Austrian 
practice in this respect may be to 
English notions, it is doubtful if our 
ways would suit the banks of the 
Danube. While the nobles decline 
to stoop, the middle class does not 
much desire to climb. Far from 
the faults of the social strata being 
a source of bitterness to those be- 
low, they are accepted as harmless, 
if not useful, interruptions of a con- 
tinuity which no one desires to 
establish. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR. 


By Jack Ease. 


O be twenty years of age, with a 
sound digestion, a light heart, 
and a latch-key, seems to me, in 
certain moods, the summum bonum 
of earthly enjoyment. I am not 
going to remark that a man at that 
time of life is cleverer, or more vir- 
tuous, or @ more profitable member 
of society than when his beard 
begins to grizzle. I only say he is 
happier : that he has probably never 
been so happy before, and that he 
certainly will never be so again. 
The jollity of schoolboys is, I fancy, 
over-rated. We look back upon 
that so-called golden period of early 
youth through a pleasant but de- 
ceptive halo, which makes us forget 
the alloy of discomforts which it 
contained. In the old Greek epi- 
gram, a certain hero hails with 
reverence both Mnemosyne and 
Lethe in one breath. ‘Let me,’ 
cries he, ‘remember all the good I 
have done, and forget my errors.’ 
And, after this fashion, we indulge 
in a retrospect of cricket and round 
jackets. We call to mind the de- 
lights of ‘ breaking-up day,’ our un- 
impaired appetite for pastry, the 
glow of pleasure with which we 
econ our f yng (you may guess 
how many fell to my share), but we 
forget the miseries we endured; 
the horrors of Propria que maribus 
and Pons asinorum ; the fussy plati- 


tudes of that old pedagogue in a 
trencher cap; the brutal conduct 
of the young sixth-form tyrant for 
whom we had the honour of fagging ; 
the depressing chill of early ‘ cha- 
pels ;’ the cruel scars which were 
left upon——: no; not even if Mr. 
Gunter himself were to offer me the 
whole contents of his shop, bride- 
cakes and all; not if I might be 
captain of the ‘school eleven; hot if 
I could read ‘ Euripides’ as easily 
as the ‘Times’ newspaper; not for 
the rosiest cheeks in the world, the 
most generous ‘ tips’ that could be 
hoped for,—nay, not to be that 
model of scholastic perfection, Mr. 
Thomas Brown himself,—would I 
go back to fifteen again! 

But to call oneself man for the 
first time; to wield the razor with 
a consciousness of real necessity 
(boys used to shave in 184—); to 
live in lodgings or chambers on 
one’s own account,—go out or come 
home when one likes; to enter upon 
life with a keen zest for life’s en- 
joyments, with health, spirits, hope, 
and a tolerably easy conscience— 
ah! that is the true golden age; 
those are the rosy hours when, 
taking old Father Time kindly by 
the hand, setting his scythe and 
hour-glass in the chimney-corner, 
and passing the loving-cup across 
the table to him, most of us would 
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cry, ‘Here, venerable sire, here let 
us linger!’ 
I believe a common protest is 
raised from time to time, by old 
togeys, that young men in this 
country are not what they used to 
be; and, upon my word, though I 
disregarded the notion a dozen 
years ago, I begin to have some faith 
in it now. One faculty, at least, they 
seem to be losing—the faculty of 
enjoyment. 

Look at Young England in a 
ball-room, at the theatre, or during 
a pic-nic. Does he look happy, 
amused, or impulsed in any way? 
or is he a mere listless young dandy, 
blasé, and bored—or affecting to be 
so—with everything and everybody 
around him? I vow there are some 
young gentlemen of this description 
whom I never see without feeling a 
strong desire to slap them heartily 
between the shoulders (can’t you 
imagine their horror at such a 
greeting ?), and ask what on earth 
they think worth caring for. Early 
in the last decennium, we young 
fellows, whose whiskers were just 
beginning to bud, not only enjoyed 
life, but didn’t mind showing that 
we enjoyed it. Our tastes were none 
of the most intellectual, I am afraid. 
We courted the muses after a rough 
and ready fashion—over pipes of 
bird's-eye and tankards of pale ale. 
There weren’t so many novels to 
read then as there are now; but 
somehow I fancy they had better 
stuff in them. I know we looked 
forward every month to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thackeray’s two yellow 
leaves, and Mr. Dickens’s two green 
leaves, with a zest which is un- 
known to the rising generation. 
There was not a chapter in ‘ David 
Copperfield’ that we didn’t dis- 
cuss, laughing at Peggotty and Mr. 
Micawber, indignant with Uriah 
Heep, pitying poor little Dora, and 
deeply touched by the fate of hand- 

reckless, proud, misguided 
Pendennis we voted 

somewhat of a prig; but his friend, 
George Warrington—was not that a 
character to study, to admire, and 
emulate? I believe when the great 
satirist of our day, imhis profound 
world-wisdom, sketched that life- 
like portrait, half the interest with 


which he invested it was due to 
the fact that he was unconsciously 
describing himself. Only a few of 
us had kept up our Latin; and 
Raikesmere, of the State Sinecures 
Office (who went up from East- 
minster to Oxford, but left that 
university, for reasons which need 
not here be named, without taking 
his degree), was mighty apt with 
his quotations from Horace when 
we met at the Cimbrian Stores to 
dine, or sat gossiping round some 
third-floor fireplace in the Temple. 
‘Nunc est bibendum!’ he used to 
cry, blowing off the froth from his 
pewter; and most of the young 
artists who heard him, not having 
themselves had the advantage, as 
the phrase is, of a classical educa- 
tion, regarded that thriftless repro- 
bate as a miracle of wit and learn- 
ing. But when we came to talk of 
books in our own mother-tongue— 
of English poets, from Chaucer 
down to Mr. Tennyson—my good- 
ness, what a chattering there was! 
what a fierce puffing of three- 
penny cheroots! what an outpour 
of earnest, frank, and beer-inspired 
arguments! 

The Cimbrian Stores was an 
old-fashioned tavern, where an 
eighteenpenny ordinary was held 
at six o’clock. The bitter ale (anda 
very decent tap too) came to four- 
pence, and one gave twopence more 
to the waiter, which, you see, ex- 
= made up the two shillings—a 
modest but sufficient item in our 
daily expenses. I’ve had worse 
dinners in my time, I can tell you. 
They gave us soup or fish, a cut off 
the roast, vegetables, and a famous 
piece of Cheddar cheese. There was 
wine at a moderate tariff for those 
who liked it. Mr. Vokins, the 
respected landlord, took the chair 
precisely as the quaint old maho- 
gany-cased clock in the corner 
struck the hour, and, rapping the 
table with his carving-knife, said 
a brief but impressive grace. It 
was a snug and cosy little set that 
gathered round that table. A few 
middle-aged personal friends of 
Mr. V. sat right and left of him. On 
the subject of their respective pro- 
fessions I was then, and am still, 
completely in the dark, They en- 
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the stories which he chose for illus- 
tion were admirably adapted for his 
purpose. You didn’t want a break- 
down nigger dance, or an infant 
prodigy, or an optical illusion to set 
them off. The days of Vestris, the 
days of Harley, oi Mdlles. St. George, 
Reynolds, and Horton,—that was 
the golden age of burlesque writing 
and burlesqueacting. Those artists 
played their parts as if they enjoyed 
the ian themselves. Your modern 
actors and actresses seem only to 
condescend to theirs. They enun- 
ciate those wretched little milk- 
and-water puns as if they were 
ashamed of them—and well they 
may be, for, as a rule, weaker 
balderdash has mever passed for 
wit. Jokes indeed! why you might 
make a gross of them in an hour. 
They are not jokes—they are not 
even puns—but a silly jingle of 
sounds. The audience don’t laugh 
at this stuff: they can’t. I defy any 
one with a grain of sense to do so. 
They only utter a dismal groan 
which runs round the tes 
like a banshee’s wail. 

But a pantomime, a real, genuine, 
see ae pantomime, with a 

transformation-scene = 

plenty we harlequinade, is a national 
institution which I trust may never 
become extinct. It is not an intel- 
lectual amusement, perhaps; to 
enjoy it you need be familiar neither 
with politics nor the pages of Dr. 
Lempriére’s dictionary. It is simple 
nonsense, if you will—but then it 
pretends to be nothing else. We 


can't always (thank goodness) com- 
bine instruction with amusement, 


Plas feieite dae ao te 
three. No; — a aty 
solely intended to 6 us laugh, 
and the man who refuses to laugh 
at it once a year, and in the pre- 
sence of children, must be a gloomy 
misanthro For my part I con- 
fess to no little sympathy with Mr. 
Merryman in his various eseapades. 
I like to see him purloining sansages, 
geese, and legs of mutton, and ad- 
mire the adroitness with which he 
transfers those comestibles to his 
capacious pocket. I am pleased 
when he divides the fish with Panta- 
loon, and, with a great semblance 
of fairness, reserves by far the larger 
share for himself. I rejoice when 
he is fired out of a cannon or 
flat in a mangle, because I know ‘by 
experience that his constitution can 
stand these trials, and that ten to 
one he will be livelier for them in 
the next scene. As for Columbine, 
I have always regarded her as one 
of the most fascinating women in 
Christendom, and could ‘desire no 


partner, pirouetting 
up and down the world dressed in 
a tight suit of spangles, like that 
lucky dog Harlequin, who can —_ 
into a clock-face, or di 
through a shop-shutter as quick ~ 
lightning—whenever it suits his 
convenience. 

A haloof intense respect surrounds 
the memory of those old Cimbrians 
as I picture them to myself, seated.on 
sturdy Windsor chairs, in that home- 
ly bat hospitable pariour panelled 
high with English oak, and bearing 
on its walls fair copies of the Lely 
portraits at Hampton Court. They 
were — strong in politics—those 
stout ancient Britons—a subject 
which, judging from my own ex- 

, interests the art-student 
= very little. So we let them say 
their say, and wag their venerable 
old heads with solemn earnestness, 
as they discussed the merits of Sir 
Robert Peel, and entered at length 
upon the great Chartist question. 

As for nous autres, we kept our 
conversation pretty much to our- 
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conclave at one end of the table, and, 
content for once to spend a quiet 
evening, would sit on, gossiping, 

after the old habituds of the 
place (the extra-ordinaries, as we 
used to call them, in playful allusion 
to the nature of the banquet) had 
toddled home. It was at oneo’clock, 
I think, when Robert, the head 
waiter, used to come in, rubbing his 
eyes, with a ‘Now genniemen, if 
you please!’ the usual form of 
warning which he gave us pre- 
viously to turning off the gas. I 
fear a good. deal of what military 
men call ‘ pipeciay,’ and civilians 
‘ shop,’ was talked on all sides, and 
the artists had the best of it. It 
will, I believe, be admitted that the 
failing is natural to us as a class. 
Scarcely any other calling can be 
said to furnish a theme for work 
and play to the same devotees. 
When Mugwell, the rising young 
lawyer, goes off to Switzerland for 
the long vacation, do you suppose 
he troubles his head with Black- 
stone on the Wengern Alp, or pops 
a brief into his pocket before step- 

on board the boat at Lucerne ? 
Fon aight travel all day with those 
eminent medical celebrities, Dr. Pil- 
lington and Mr. Lancelot Probus, 
and never find out that one gentle- 
man obtained a livelihood by writing 
hieroglyphics at a guinea a page, and 
that the other would be ready at any 
moment to cut you up—not meta- 
phorically, but in the flesh—with- 
out the slightest remorse? I have 
known even sober and animpeach- 
able divines modify their costume 
to no small extent as soon as they 


paletot. Barring a 
slight tendency to imtone his con- 
versation, you would hardly recog- 
nize his reverence in the frank and 
genial talker who sits next you at 
the table dhéte. If our young 
clergy have their little failings they 


certainly do not intrude ecclesiastical 
intelligence upon you between tho 
wine and walnuts, that is, unless 
you begin the subject. But what 
does ‘an artist like to talk about 60 
much as his art? How deli 
he is sure to be if, 

the theories which he 
you endorse his opinion Madder 
Brown is a great genius! With 
what mingled pity and eontempt he 
will regard you if you happen to 
admire the landscapes of Stippler! 
* What, my dear fellow, that man’s 
work like nature? Nonsense! I 
tell you there isn’t a bit of nature in 
it! It’s the feeblest, most common- 
place stuff you ever saw! I don’t 
suppose he ever drew anything but 
a cork correctly in all his life! 
Colour, indeed! the fellow’s got no 
sense of colour in him. That fore- 
ground of his thing last year—hung 
on the line too, by Jove !—was no- 
thing but a sheer piece of cabbage 
from Fogley’s picture, and as for 
his greens——’ &c., dc. 

The artist-diners at the Cimbrian 
— outnumbered all the others 
put together. Law and medicine 
held their own sometimes; and 
when the gossip turned on general 

literature, we met on common 
ground. But art was the favourite 
subject of conversation, or ‘jaw,’ in 
the polite language of the Oim- 
brians. Our occasional visitors, per- 
haps, found it a little teo much of a 
good thing sometimes, but most of 
them were very good-tempered on 
this point, and listened in meek 
astonishment to the astounding ex- 


with 
unds, 


oat cloud of tobacco. 

and once only, was there any marke: 
or offensive allusion to this habit, 
when that muff, Raikesmere, would 
insist on bringing his friend, young 
Tuftleigh Hunter, also of the 
S-nec-re Office, to dine with us. 
The idiot came in evening dress, 
with a jewelled shirt-front, and 
looked round upon our tweed coats 
and hairy faces with a mixed look 
of surprise and contempt. We 
were civil enough to him at first, 
but he scarcely deigned to s to 
one of us, and, winking at Raikes- 
mere after dinner (he had been 
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drinking pretty freely), remarked 
that there was a d—d smell of paint 
in the room. I don’t think any one 
of us would have seen the allusion, 
but that the fool began to chuckle 
(as fools will) when he had uttered 
this splendid piece of witticism. 

I was sitting just opposite him, 
and my old schoolfellow, Dick Dew- 
berry, of the Middle Temple, was 
by my side. Dick had been at 
Oxford with Tuftleigh, and knew 
his line. Moreover, Dick was an 
amateur painter of no inconsiderable 
merit, and had a fellow-feeling for 
our cause. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ cries 
Mr. Dewberry, very stiffly, across 
the table; ‘I think you said that-——’ 

‘ That there was a smell of paint. 
Yes, I did,’ says the grinning dandy ; 
‘perhaps you don’t object to it ?’ 

‘ To which, sir, the paint or your 
remark? asks Dick, pretty smartly. 

Raikesmere turned crimson. 

*‘*Pon my life I don’t know,’ 
drawled Hunter. ‘ You seem to 
take offence. Are you a painter? 

* Why, no, sir, but I’m a gentle- 
man,’ cries Dick, lighting his cigar ; 
‘and a few of my friends here are 
both.’ 

‘Then I s’pose you’re accustomed 
to paint,’ sneers Hunter, unabashed. 

Raikesmere was nudging his el- 
bow, and telling him to shut up. 

‘Perhaps so,’ retorts Dick ; ‘ but 
there are some things we are not 
accustomed to, and don’t mean to 
endure. Raikesmere, if your friend 
wants the fresh air, there’s plenty of 
it down stairs in the street.’ 

Tuftleigh, pouring out another 
glass of wine, muttered something 
about a public room being public 
property, and that he’d be blanked 

fore he moved to oblige anybody. 
He was getting rapidly drunk. Dew- 
berry rang the bell. 

* Robert,’ said he, when the waiter 
made his appearance, ‘is the bil- 
liard-room engaged ?” 


‘Not a soul but the marker in it, 
sir, says old Bob. 


‘Very well. Then what do you 
say to a game of pool, gentlemen?” 
We all started up, glad of the 
opportunity to avoid a row, and 
left this uncivilest of civil servants 
alone with his friend. Raikesmere 


came after us with an ample apology, 
but it was the last time he ventured 
to bring one of his dandiacal ac- 
quaintances to dine with us. 

‘ Confounded puppy!’ growled 
Dewberry, when he had got back 
to his chambers; ‘I wish I had 
punched his head. I would if he 
could have stood up and taken care 
of himself. There’s no love lost 
between us, I promise you.’ 

‘Ever seen him before?’ I asked, 
for I felt sure there was some old 
grudge rankling in Mr. Dewberry’s 
boso 


m. 

‘Well, yes, I have,’ said Dick, 
somewhat mysteriously. ‘He was 

ointed out to me at the Crystal 

alace last Thursday.’ 

* By whom?’ said I. 

Mr. Dewberry blushed a little, 
and, in reply, asked me whether I 
could keep a secret. 

‘To be sure, especially when a 
lady is in the case,’ I said, for the 
honest fellow had turned as red as 
a peony, and Isaw at once that we 
were on delicate ground. 

*The fact is, Jack,’ continued 
D. D., ‘that that fellow has been 
annoying a very great friend of 
mine for some time past, and in 
such a way that it would be jvery 
awkward, and, in fact, almost im- 
possible for her—you’re right, it is 
a lady—or for me, on her behalf, to 
take any notice of it.’ 

I now ventured to ask for a full 
explanation, having in the mean- 
time mixed myself a glass of toddy, 
at Mr. Dewberry’s express desire. 

‘You must know, then, said 
Dick, after a pull at his own tum- 
bler, ‘that I have some friends 
living at Kensington, not far from 
where this fellow, Hunter, lives. 
In fact, they attend the same church 
of St. Didymus. Their pew is in 
one of the aisles, and he generally 
man to get a seat close by. 
Well, fancy, for some weeks past the 
horrid snob has been in the habit of 
staring in an impudent manner 
every Sunday during service at 
this lady, who is very young, you 
know, Jack, and — ahem! — really 
very pretty; and she hasn’t any 
father or brother, by the way—yes, 
by Jove! insuch a manner as really 


to antoy her very much, 824 she 
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has tried to frown him down, but 
he won't be frowned down, and 
keeps on staring worse than ever. 
Now isn’t it a disgusting shame, 
and don’t you think it ought to be 
put a stop to in some way or an- 
other ? 

“Most decidedly,’ said I. ‘Couldn't 
you call him to account yourself, or 
send a message by Raikesmere ?’ 

‘Why, no,’ cries Dick; ‘that’s 
just the rub. Id do that directly if 
I might, but Miss Petworth won't 
let me; and when one comes to 
think of it, you know, Jack, it 
would be rather awkward to mix a 
lady’s name up with such an affair 
at all; because, of course, he’d deny 
that he meant to be rude, and say 
it was an accident, or something of 
that kind, and so get off without 
receiving his deserts. I want to 
teach him a lesson which he shan’t 
furget in a hurry.’ 

* Well, what do you propose?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Why,’ continued Mr. Dewberry, 
*T’ve been thinking the matter over 
lately, and I see only one way of 
tackling it. It appears that Mr. 
Hunter's rudeness is not confined to 
one object. He has annoyed other 
ladies in the same way. Now I 
don’t like the notion of anonymous 
letters, but really in a case of this 
kind I think the end would justify 
the means. He seems to be such a 
donkey, that I really think if he re- 
ceived a letter written in a woman's 
hand he would believe it came from 
one of those ladies whom he is 
always ogling, and then we could 
make as much fun of him as we 
chose.’ 

‘TI confess I don’t exactly seo 
how,’ said I. 

‘ Why, you old stupid,’ cries Dick, 
‘don’t you see that a man of this 
kind would be vain enough to keep 
any appointment anywhere, from 
the top of the monument to the 
bottom of the Thames Tunnel, in 
the fond belief that a lady had fallen 
in love with him, if he thought he 
was going to meet her. Supposing 
the rendezvous chosen was the 
Temple Gardens——’ 

‘ And you prepared with a tremen- 
dous horsewhip, I suppose,’ said I. 

‘Why, no,’ retorts Mr. Dewberry, 
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‘that wouldn’t be exactly fair—to 
inveigle a man, cad as he is, into 
a quiet place, and then lick him at 
one’s leisure. No; I’m not going 
to do that. But there’s nothing in 
the world to prevent his becoming a 
fund of amusement to us as he 
struts about waiting for his imagi- 
nary Dulcinea, while we are quietly 
watching and laughing at him from 
these windows.’ 

‘Capital notion, upon my word,’ 
observes Mr. Dewberry’s humble 
servant. ‘But it’s easier said than 
done. Mr. Hunter mayn’t be quite 
such a fool as he looks.’ 

‘We can but try,’ answers D. D 
‘Suppose we put outa bait to begin 
with. We might sketch outa pre- 
liminary note, asking him to give 
evidence of the sincerity of his affec- 
tion in some sign which I should be 
able to recognize.” 

‘And when are these documents 
to be drawn up?’ I asked. 

‘ There is no time,’ said Mr. Dew- 
berry, fetching an inkstand from 2 
side table, ‘ like the present.’ 

Down we sat accordingly, and in 
the course of half an hour the fol- 
lowing billet was indited in a deli- 
cate female hand, on a sheet of 
superfine Bath post. 


*Srr,—The experience which 2 
nature such as yours must ere this 
have derived from a contemplation 
of the confiding impulses to which 
a woman's heart is occasionally sub- 
ject may, I trust, be deemed some 
excuse for the exceptional character 
of this communication. It were im- 
possible for me to witness week after 
week the flattering, because unsoli- 
cited, attention with which you re- 
gard the writer of these lines with- 
out becoming aware that you take 
an interest in her welfare which has 
not been—may I say—altogether 
unappreciated? Should my suspi- 
cions—I had nearly written my 
hopes—be not without foundation, 
will you kindly oblige me by wear- 
ing a pea-green tie (my favourite 
colour) round your neck on Sunday 
next? After seeing it I shall feel 
free to tell you more. 

‘ Till then I remain, 
* Your unknown friend, 
* BELINDA. 
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‘PS. Isn't Belinda a pretty 
name? I’m afraid you won't think 
mine half so pretty when you know 
it? 


* By Jove I don’t think he would 
if he did know it, says Dick, laugh- 
ing. ‘Capital note upon my word, 
in the best style of a Complete Let- 
ter-writer, with plenty of under- 
lining. If he believes that, he will 
deserve anything he gets. Of course 
next Sunday I shall go to St. Didy- 
mus.and see if the bait has taken. 

‘Do you intend to tell the young 
lady ? I asked. 

‘ Not a word, my dear fellow, not 
a word,’ said Dick, ‘and for the best 
possible reason, that she would 
highly disapprove of the whole pro- 

ceeding. Besides, what good would 
it do? At present the note may 
have come from any one of the girls 
to whom he has “ made eyes.” But 
if I told Miss P——- she would cer- 
tainly betray herself by blushing or 
showing some confusion next Sun- 
day, and then the whole thing would 
be spoiled. No, I mpst not com- 
promise her in any way. What a 
jolly sell it will be, though, for him, 
if he falls into the trap! Can’t you 
fancy him in his pea-green tie? I 
chose that colour because he usually 
wears crimson silk.’ 

Well, a week after the above eon- 
versation Dick and I met again at 
his chambers by appointment. He 
told me that Mr. Hunter had obeyed 
the request so literally that he 
thought if we had begged him to 
wear a bonnet instead of a hat we 
might have expected compliance. 
Che time was now come for a second 
letter, which was couched in the 
following elegant language. 

‘Smm,— How can I express to you 
in adequately earnest terms the great 
satisfaction, nay, the pleasure, which 
Ifelt in recognizing on your 
through the medium of a sign which 
I myself had suggested, an evidence 
of what, until I Anew it, I did not 
dare to anticipate? I am going 
with my aunt (an old maid, very 
kind im her way, but unfortunately 
indifferent to the feelings of young 

people) into the City on Tuesday 
next, and I will try to be in the 
Temple Gardens between two and 


three in the afternoon. I know it 
is indisereet in me to say this, but I 


may be enabled to tell you this in 
person, but if not I am sure you will 
believe 
‘Your unknown but sincere friend, 
* BELINDA. 


‘P.S. If I am unfortunately de- 
tained until four or half-past you 
we mind, a you? What a 
ovely colour that tie was, 
and how well it Gua you! Of 
course J couldn’t with propriety take 
any notice of you, but I felt con- 
scious that you had not forgotten 


me.’ 


‘Pm afraid he'll see through it, 
said Dick, as he folded up the letter. 
‘ However, old fellow, you'll turn 
up here at any rate on Tuesday, and 
we'll keep a look-out for the young 
gentleman.’ 

* 7 - 

On Tuesday, the —th of January, 
185-— (you see I purposely refrain 
from giving the date in full, out of 
consideration for Mr. Tuftleigh Hun- 
ter’s feelings, as he may, for aught I 
know, by this time be married, and 
have become the father of a family: 
if so, it will be far better for Mrs. 
T. H.’s happiness if she remains in 
ignorance of her husband’s ante- 
cedents), on this bleak and frosty 
winter’s day, as I was saying, two 
y ee and not altogether ill-favoured 
Englis hmen might have been seen 
ensconced behind the ample folds of 
a red curtain which decorated a 
window in one of those quaint but 
historically interesting windows that 
command a view of the Temple Gar- 


- : fai 
adjoining table indicated the legal 
studies m which one at least of the 
striplings was ostensibly engaged. 
But the remains of an unexception- 
ably grilled steak, and of what had 
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upon the noonday air, suggestive of 
the well-known Havannah plant, 
might have been accepted in evi- 
dence that the less necessary but 
more refined wants of civilized life 
were — amply satisfied.* 
How goes the time, Jack ? asked 

Mr. Dewberry, blowing rings of 
smoke out of an elegantly-carved 
meersehaum pi pipe. ‘I let my watch 
fall in the racket-court, 44 
and broke the mainspring, I think 

‘Ten minutes past two,’ said 1, 
after consulting my own chrono- 
meter 


‘Then I give him up,’ said Diek, 
rather gloomily; ‘but hark! what 
is that striking now? You're a 
little fast, I believe, like some of my 
other friends. It is but just two 
o’cloek, and—hallo, why there he 
is, I declare. Punctuality is not 
only the soul of business, but the 
very quintessence of confiding affec- 
tion : and I say, my dear Jack, do 
look here,’ adds Mr. Dewberry, 
bursting into a roar of laughter, 
‘I’m hanged if he hasn’t sported the 
pea-green tie, as a delicate attention. 
Ah! exquisite Mr. Tuftleigh, I 
really in to pity you. This is 
verdant with a vengeance.’ 

It was tootrue. The misguided 
young man had appeared in full fig, 
and clad after a manner anything 
but suited to the inclemency of the 
weather, in order, I presume, to show 
off his to the best advantage. 
He was g about with the air 
of a stage gallant, evidently rejoiced 
that he had arrived before his in- 
amorate, After he had strolled up 
and down for about a quarter of an 
hour, however, he pulled out his 
wate and began to walk quicker, 
and no wonder, for it was intensely 
cold. Another interval, somewhat 
shorter than béfore, having elapsed, 
the elegant Tuftleigh again ascer- 
tained the time, and, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, referred to a 

ieee of paper Y which he drew from 

coat-pocket, and which we felt 


* The composition of this last paragraph 
is not, I admit, in my usual style. But it 
is a style which, at the period referred to, 
found so much favour among a certain 
class of English novel readers that I felt aa 
irresistible temptation to imitate it to the 
best of my humble ability, 


convinced was the letter that had 
lured him to his fate. Mr. Dew- 
berry and I, who watched these pro- 
ceedings with unremitting attention 
(exeept, indeed, during the brief mo- 
ments in which we reapplied our- 
selves to bottled stout), could not 
help remarking that the longer Mr. 
Taftleigh stayed, the more fre- 
quently he looked at his watch, and 
the oftener he looked at his watch 
the further he extended his walk up 
and down. At last it began to grow 
dark, and Mr. Tuftleigh (we could see) 
began to grow impatient. He quick- 
ened his pace, stamping on the 
ground as he went, and warming 
the upper part of his frame after 
the fashion of London cabmen, 
jenn —s time appear to be 

ly rehearsing with great ve- 
— embracing of imaginary 
friends. At last, when it was be- 
coming almost too dark to see any- 
thing, Mr. Tuftleigh disappeared, 
after having afforded us infinite 
amusement. 

‘ Well, what is the next thing to 
be done?’ said Mr. Dewberry, after 
the half-hour had struck, and our 
hero had disap ‘Do you 
think he’d stand another letter ? ? 

‘I should hardly think so; but 
you know best, Dick,’ said I. 

After s short consultation wo 
wrote another note, with many apo- 
logies from the fair unknown, stating 
that her aunt had disappointed her, 
and that she had been unable to 
make her way that afternoon to- 
wards the bfully Gardens, but pro- 
mising faithfully to be there the fol- 
lowing Friday "s the same hour, 
hoping to meet her correspondent, 
to whom she (of course) owed ten 
thousand obligations, &c. &c. 

I must confess that Mr. Hunter 
showed a sound discretion in taking 
no notice of the last epistle. But 
we could not allow the matter to 
drop here. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to put the ingenuous youth on 
Semel for the future. He had 
been allowed to take an unconscious 
part in this little farce. It now re- 
mained for us to read him the moral. 

Letter No. 3 was in these words. 

‘Sm,—Your disregard of ‘ Be- 
linda’s’ last assignation is tolerably 
good evidence that yon are now 
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aware how completely her first ap- 
pointment made you the victim of a 
well-deserved hoax. 

‘You have for some time past 
been in the habit of annoying more 
than one lady by a species of rude- 
ness which is all the more cowardly 
because it is difficult to define or 
bring home to you, and that, too, at 
a time and in a place which render 
your offence doubly inexcusable. 
Without entering into farther par- 
ticulars it is sufficient for you to 
know that these ladies have found 
a champion in one who, sorry as he 
would be to proceed to extremities, 
will assuredly take an early oppor- 
tunity of calling you to account in 
a practical and not very pleasant 
manner if you have the temerity, 
after this warning, to continue your 
impertinencies. And, believe me, 
nothing but my desire to save these 
ladies from further annoyance has 
saved you, up to this time, from the 
chastisement which you richly de- 
serve. It is scarcely necessary for 


me to add that they are quite un- 
aware of the means which I have 
thought fit to adopt for their pro- 
tection. 
‘I have the honour to be, sir, 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
*A Rop rn Prcgtz.’ 


The effect of this last epistle was 
so satisfactory that Mr. Tuftleigh 
Hunter ceased to frequent the 
church of St. Didymus entirely, and 
I trust has since abstained from the 
offensive practice of ogling alto- 
gether. That ladies, especially when 
they happen to be young and pretty, 
are not utterly averse to being 
looked at with respectful admiration 
I candidly admit. Indeed, judging 
from my own experience, [ have 
always found that——, but there, I 
won't go on further. You see, I’m 
turned of thirty, and the subject 
awakens sentiments in my heart 
which lead me to decline revealing 
all the Recollections of a Bachelor! 





A WEEK IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


_ the London season is 
over, and the dying notes of 
the session become distinct, all the 
world rushes off hither and thither 
to obtain relief from the trammels 
of London life, or to repair the 
ravages of late hours at watering- 
places at home or abroad, or to 
enter into all the healthy pursuits 
of a country life, and enjoy the re- 
laxation which they afford, or to 
comply with the rules of fashion, 
which prescribe that no one who 
aspires to the distinction of belong- 
ing to the fashionable world can 
remain in town after a certain time, 
and also retain his reputation and 
position as a member of that most 
exclusive circle. There is nothing 
more absurd than the extent to 
which some persons bow to the 
decrees of fashion. Instances are 
by no means rare in which persons 
who have been detained in London 
by some unforeseen necessity or by 
accident during the ‘ recesses’ of 
Easter or Whitsuntide, have been 
known to draw down their blinds 


or’ shut their shutters, and live in 
some remote or back part of their 
house, that they may be supposed 
to have complied with the usages 
of ‘ society,’ and to have left London 
for their ‘seat in the country.’ 
When Rotten Row is no longer fre- 
quented, and the throng of carriages 
in Bond Street and Regent Street 
is so diminished as not to interfere 
with the traffic nor peril the lives 
of the passers-by, and a certain 
carelessness in the arrangements 
of the shop-windows betray the fact 
that the rich and idle are gone 
beyond the reach of their tempta- 
tion, country houses become in 
their turn the centres of festivities 
and of that social intercourse which 
knits families together. During 
the most bewitching time of the 
year the claims of the country 
have been overlooked, and it is 
therefore but fair that they should 
be recognized at last. In London 
‘ society’ is so exigéant in her de- 
mands upon those who go in for it 
that people become her slaves, lose 
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much of their individuality, and are 
utterly unlike themselves. Few 
people can withstand the ordeal of 
a London life. The ceaseless round 
of dissipation and the multitude of 
interests, great and small, which 
constitute its claims, are so engross- 
ing, that the instances are rare in 
which the same aspect is main- 
tained in town and country. None 
are made to feel this more keenly 
than country cousins who come up 
to London, at rare intervals, for a 
short time to see the sights and 
hear the news, in the expectation of 
finding their friends equally inte- 
rested in them and their affairs, as 
devoted to them as ever, and willing 
to resume the thread of their in- 
tercourse where it had been broken 
off. Vain expectation! Every one 
knows that in a vast metropolis like 
London, society is divided and sub- 
divided into a multitude of different 
cliques or circles, and that each 
one is distinct from the others, and 
that every one who lives outside 
any particular circle is as much an 
alien to it as if he lived in Japan. 
Hence it arises that country 
cousins do not find themselves on 
the same level with their relations 
to whom they are an invaluable ac- 
quisition in the country, and by 
whom they are /féed; but seem 
suddenly to have dropped out of the 
mind and heart of those who suffer 
themselves to be engrossed and 
carried away by the rapid whirl of 
a London season. mdon fine 
ladies and gentlemen are quite a 
class sui generis. They live in a 
world of their own, obey a law of 
their own, and speak a language of 
their own. Excitement follows ex- 
citement, and anything like com- 
fortable and rational intercourse is 
scarcely known among those who 
give themselves up entirely to the 
claims and usages of society. It is 
in country houses, where there is 
less of that exclusiveness which pre- 
vails in London, and is its bane, that 
we must look for that interchange 
of thoughts and ideas which makes 
society pleasant. We do not, of 
course, pretend to deny that Lon- 
don contains within itself all that 
is necessary to constitute the most 
agreeable society in the world. 
VOL. XI.—NO. LXI. 


Where so much talent and such 
varied gifts are collected together it 
could not be otherwise; bat we 
maintain that, as a rule, the fashion- 
able world is not the soil in which 
that highest order of intellectual 
gifts flourishes, nor the atmosphere 
which is the most conducive to its 
free expansion. Although every 
country house has its own especial 
friends, and its Aabitués belong 
more or less to a particular class, 
there is more geniality, more reality, 
more thoroughness in the inter- 
course. It is more earnest, more 
human, and therefore pleasanter 
and more satisfactory. It is not 
the same hollow, outside work 
which goes on in London, and it is 
as well that there should be seasons 
of interruption to that kind of life 
which fosters what is artificial, and 
must in the end stifle nature. 

It was after a season of unusual 
gaiety, that Mrs. D—— and her son 
left London and went on their own 
devices to recruit or amuse them- 
selves. Mrs. D—— went, in the 
first instance, to the seaside to re- 
store the colour to her faded cheeks 
and renovate the strength which 
had been impaired: by what she 
considered to be the duties she owed 
to society. She was a devoted mo- 
ther, and her chief thought and 
study was how to advance the 
interests of her well-beloved son, 
Arthur; but she managed with con- 
siderable tact and cleverness to 
combine this with providing for 
herself as much amusement as she 
could enjoy. Arthur duly appre- 
ciated his mother’s gifts and talents, 
which were considerable, and had 
always secured for her a ready ad- 
mission to the best society; nor was 
he less touched by her devotion to 
himself. Under her protecting 
wing he had become a welcome 
guest in many pleasant houses, and 
Mrs. D—— showed her worldly wis- 
dom and savoir faire when at her in- 
stigation they parted company for a 
time with a mutual understanding 
to keep each other aw courant 
of all that happened. Their letters 
became a source of the greatest 
amusementtothem. Their position, 
age, and circumstances, as well as 
the different society into which they 
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went, secured for them the greatest 
variety of incidents, which they.were 
well able to make the most of. 

It was not long after Mrs. D-—— 
had left Brighton, where she devoted 
herself exclusively to the care of her 
health, that she yielded to the many 
pressing invitations which she had 
received from her old friends the Gar- 
ringtens. The Garringtons were plea- 
sant people; they were hospitable, 
and knew how to make the best use 
of the appliances within their reach. 
They had children in abundance, of 
all sizes and ages, and two grown- 
up daughters, who were among the 
most popular girls in Belgravia, 
were the immediate cause of those 
dinners and concerts and thés dan- 
santes for which the Garringtons had 
made themselves famous. These 
young ladies were always surrounded 
by a knot of Cavaliéres servantes, 
who were ever ready to fetch and 
carry, but these retrievers were for 
the most part poor, younger sons 
studying at the bar. However, Lady 
Garrington was not disquieted on 
their account, for she had too much 
confidence in her daughters’ common 
sense, and in the principles she had 
inculcated, to have the slightest fear 
of their making a wrong move in 
the game of life which lay before 
them. Our friend Mrs. D—— was 
a great acquisition in a country 
house, for she possessed a fund of 
good humour, was always ready to 
be of use, had a remarkable talent 
for conversation, as well as other 
resources, which made her the life 
and soul of whatever society she 
frequented. It was soon after her 
arrival at Garrington Manor that 
she sat herself down to write to ‘ her 
boy,’ as she always called her son. 
(fer letters were more or less of a 
journal, but as they are descriptive 
of the scenes in which she played so 
conspicuous a part, we will let them 
speak for themselves. 


* My pEAR Boy,— Your mother has 
so much confidence in your care for 
number one that she will not begi 
her letter in the old style, “this 
comes hopping you are well as it 
leaves me;” but I will tell you my 
adventures since I left the Pail Mall 
of the seaside. Here I am at last 


at Garrington Manor, after the many 
pressing invitations which I have 
till now left unheeded. It was by 
no means a difficult journey, which, 
however, Rachel’ (her maid, Ep. 
L. 8.) ‘made even less difficult than 
it would have been, for her pretty 
face captivated guards and porters 
tosuch a degree that we received the 
greatest consideration and attention 
from them, and I doubled it down 
in my memory as a thing to be re- 
membered that elderly women who 
are addicted to travelling about 
should secure the attendance of a 
pretty girl as lady’s maid. On my 
arrival at the station I found every- 
thing ready for the removal of my- 
self, bag and baggage, to the Manor ; 
and when we arrived at the door a 
bevy of the most polite and obse- 
quious servants awaited me, hasten- 
ing to relieve me of my inseparable 
bag, and assuring me that Lady 
Garrington had been anxiously ex- 
pecting me. Before I could turn 
round I found myself greeted in the 
warmest manner possible by my 
lady, who would insist upon my 
coming to her own room and having 
some tea (she knew my weak point), 
away from all the racket and noise 
which the young people were said to 
be making over croquet on the lawn. 
After sufficient time had been al- 
lowed for Rachel to unpack, I took 
refuge in my own room, having 
ascertained at what hour I was ex- 
pected to make my appearance. I 
found Rachel in high glee, getting 
over her duties with wonderful 
alacrity, from which I inferred that 
she had again made a favourable 
impression, and that men are the 
same everywhere. You know I al- 
ways like to be in time, and hate 
rushing down at the last moment into 
the midst of a crowd of people whom 
I don’t know; so when Rachel had 
turned me off to her satisfaction, 
and I had been properly got up 4 
pe épingles, I descended to the 

rawing-room and found that I had 
it all to myself. Presently, how- 
ever, the door opened, and a hand- 
some youth, whom I had never seen 
before to my knowledge, sauntered 
in. It would be incorrect to say he 
walked in, it would be more true to 
say he rolled himself in. We looked 
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at each other, and the handsome 
youth seemed to grow afraid of me, 
for instead of approaching the 

of the room where I sat, he rolled 
himself on towards the window, 
while he drew a cambric handker- 
chief from his pocket and tenderly 
smoothed his young moustache. 
Again the door opened, and a fair 
and pretty girl tripped in, looking 
light and airy as a gossamer. She 
came towards me; I rose, we curt- 
seyed, we squiddled, and said a few 
nothings to each other, and then-the 
handsome youth began to thaw in 
the presence of beauty, and we all 
talked together of la pluie et le 
beau temps till the gong sounded, 
and many steps were heard ap- 
proaching, and the Brownes and the 
Whites and the Garringtons all 
flocked in and greeted me. At din- 
ner the handsome youth sat on my 
right and Beauty next to him. He 
was supercilious, and she listened 
devoutly to his dull platitudes, and 
I speculated upon how small an 


amount of thoughts and ideas, when 
in combination with beaux yeux 
the tender passion can take root in 


and exist. Well, all things come to 
an end, and so did my first evening 
at Garrington Manor, which I was 
not sorry for. 

‘ The next morning, after having 
given special directions to Rachel to 
have my room ready as soon as she 
could, that I might write my letters, 
I went down to breakfast, and, to 
my dismay, found the whole party 
assembled, busily engaged in discuss- 
ing their breakfast, but in almost 
solemn silence. The Garringtons, 
pere et mére, were absorbed in their 
letters, while the rest waited pa- 
tiently for such scraps of news as 
were vouchsafed to them at inter- 
vals. It was a solemn affair, and I 
became more convinced that it 
would be a wiser custom for people 
to eat their breakfast in their own 
rooms and not appear in public till 
they had been sustained and forti- 
fied by it. However, my late en- 
trance created a diversion. I found 
your letter on my plate and put it 
into my pocket after I had satisfied 
myself that you were all right. No 
sooner was breakfast over than I 
found myself seized upon by the 


second Garrington girl, who en- 
treated me to gowith them. “ Where 
in the name of heaven am I to go?” 
I inquired, thinking all the while 
that I had only just come, and long- 
ing to be quiet in my own room. 
After having quelled Miss Helen’s 
energetic entreaties by an assurance 
that I would do whatever was re- 
quired of me,I found myself engaged 
to go to Vere Abbey, a beautiful old 
ruin, I was told, where it was pro- 
posed to have a pic-nic. You know 
my horror of pic-nics, where people 
try their best to make themselves as 
uncomfortable as they can under 
the pretence of amusing themselves. 
The handsome youth was attacked 
by Beauty with numberless inquiries 
whether he could make a fire of 
damp sticks and boil a kettle, and I 
was amused at his look of consterna- 
tion. However, there is no use in 
contending with the inevitable, so I 
quietly acquiesced and came down 
at the appointed hour duly equipped. 
The handsome youth and I began to 
fraternise, and 1 could not deny my- 
self the malicious pleasure of teasing 
him by assuming that pic-nics were 
his métier, and that we all looked to 
him for help under the host of pro- 
bable difficulties which I described 
as vividly and painfully as I could, 
while he sat on thorns at the pros- 
pect before him. When the carriages 
came round we were not long in 
arranging and disposing of our party. 
We all tried to be as merry as we 
could, and, luckily for us, the sun 
shone out brightly. After lionising 
Vere Abbey, which is really a beau- 
tiful ruin belonging to the old family 
of the De Veres, we disposed of our- 
selves according to our inclinations, 
and the whole party was scattered 
here and there, on the understand- 
ing that at a given time all should 
reassemble for luncheon. I had for- 
tunately brought my drawing-book 
and prepared to sketch the ruin, 
when I was interrupted by some of 
the younger Garringtons, who as- 
sured me they delighted in nothing 
so much as watching a person draw. 
“HadIanycolours? Oh! yes, I see, 
there they are. May we look at 
them?” A thousand questions were 
asked about what colours made what 
shades. “Had I a spare sheet of 
F 2 
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drawing-paper? Would I let them 
have it?” ‘To all of which I was as 
complaisant as qty and soon I 
saw my colour-box in a mess, my 
brushes saturated with water and 
paint, the spare sheet daubed over, 
and in despair I gave up the attempt 
on finding that I was expected to 
give a drawing lesson to my young 
friends, who ran off the moment 
luncheon-time drew near, leaving 
me to tidy it all as best I might. 
Then followed luncheon, when we 
sat on the damp grass or on the car- 
riage-cushions, eating cold chicken 
and pies and salad, which is always 
on such occasions associated in my 
mind with slugs and earwigs. After 
the cravings of hanger had been 
satisfied we dispersed again, while 
the servants regaled themselves and 
packed up the knives and forks, &c., 
when we were hurried off, Lady 
G—— in despair that it was already 
so late, as a party of neighbours were 
expected to dinner, and unless we 
made great haste there would be 
scarcely time to dress, which was a 
subject of the greatest importance 
in Lady G——’s estimation. We did 
arrive, and, happily, before the in- 
vited guests, so Lady G——_ was 
tolerably composed, and with hasty 
glances at the clock we all rushed 
off to get ready for dinner. Rachel 
is invaluable at a pinch, and I was 
among the first to reach the drawing- 
room; but what with the sun, the 
drive home, and the hurry of dress- 
ing, I felt scorched and anything 
but comfortable. However, it was 
all part of the play,and I was in for 
it. We were in no lack of subjects 
for conversation. Vere Abbey, its 
past history and its a state, 
was a safe subject, and you will be 
glad to hear that your mother did 
not, as you say, “ put her foot into 
it.” She was wonderfully cautious 
and circumspect, and I am sure 
earned for herself the reputation of 
being the most matter-of-fact of 
dames. As far as I was concerned 
all would have gone on smoothly 
enough but for one contretemps. 
Something, I don’t know what, per- 
haps I had caught cold from sitting 
on the damp grass, or some spiteful 
fly may have provoked my nose; 
anyhow something made me sneeze, 


and in the greatest hurry I had re- 
course to my pocket handkerchief, 
when to my dismay I found it was 
the one which I had had im the 
morning, and which in my hurry I 
had caught up and put into my 
pocket. It was all over paint, thanks 
to my young would-be artist friends. 

‘The handsome youth looked at 
me with astonishment, and then 
burst into a loud fit of laughter. 
Beauty was startled at such an un- 
wonted exhibition, and inquired 
into the cause, which he was quite 
unable to explain; and I, seizing 
the bull by the horns, declared 
myself to be the innocent occasion 
of it, and, making a sign to him not 
to betray me, kept them all for some 
time on the tiptoe of curiosity, 
which I at last gratified, when they 
seemed to me to be vastly disap- 
pointed that it was nothing worse. 

* The next day I thought 1 should 
have to myself; so I planned ex- 
actly what I would do, and again 
gave Rachel strict injunctions to 
have my room got ready as soon as 

ible. After breakfast was over, 
and I had seated myself in my chair, 
and had collected round me all 
that I needed, I began to comfort 
myself with the thought that I 
should have, at all events, an hour 
or two to myself, when I heard a 
gentle tap at the door, and a lovely 
child with golden hair came in, 
inquiring whether she might come 
and sit with me a little while, as 
her sisters and the governess were 
gone into the village, and her 
mamma had said that if she could 
find Mrs. D——., she was sure she 
would tell her some stories; and 
mamma says no one can tell a story 
as well as you. “ Will oo tell me 
one?” added she, imploringly. Who 
could resist such an appeal? So I 
looked at my books and my pen 
and ink, and all my preparations, 
and again surrendered myself to 
the inevitable, but not withont a 
sigh. I moved to the open window, 
placed my young friend on a chair 
by my side, and began my story; 
when again another tap at the door, 
and another child came in search 
of her sister, and entreated that she, 
too, might be allowed to remain and 
listen to the story. No one ever had 
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better listeners, so I ought to have 
been satisfied. I had nearly finished 
mny task, when another knock at my 
door interrupted us, and the eldest 
of the sisters came to say that her 
mother wished me to come and sit 
with her in her room, till luncheon- 
time, if I was not otherwise en- 
gaged. At the entreaty of my young 
friends, I wound up my story and 
complied with Lady Garrington’s 
request. So that morning was gone, 
and the afternoon was devoted to 
another excursion, after which we 
were all expected to play at croquet 
till dressing time. The next day it 
was the same thing over again. I 
got up earlier than usual, to write 
one or two letters which I could 
not put off, and after breakfast 
again took refuge in my room, in 
the hope of a few moments’ peace, 
which I thought I had secured, for 
I began a letter to you, which I 
hoped I might finish before post- 
time; but at about half-past eleven 
I was interrupted by a tap at my 
door, aud the door was slowly 
opened by the eldest daughter, who 
“hoped she did not disturb me,” 
that I was not particularly engaged, 
because “mamma” had sent her to 
ask whether I would make a sketch 
of her. She already had one which 
I had done, of her eldest son, who 
was then with his regiment in India, 
and she would so like me to do one 
of her; and she went on to ask 
whether I would object to Beauty's 
coming too, to watch how I did it. 
Of course I was only too glad to be 
of use, and begged her to go and 
fetch her friend Beauty, while I got 
my materials ready. So, in sheer 
vexation of spirit, 1 put the letter I 
had begun to you into the fire, and 
got my paper, and chalk, and paints 
all ready for the operation. I knew 
well enough what Beauty’s coming 
meant. It was only a prelude to 
my making a sketch of her; so I 
prepared with a good grace to re- 
ceive all the hints which oozed out 
in due time. This occupied me the 
remainder of my mornings while I 


stayed at the Manor; and as the 
afternoons were devoted to driving 
and croquet, and the evenings to 
dancing and singing, I had no time 
to myself, but was kept in a con- 
tinual whirl of occupation which 
had nothing to do with the many 
things I wanted to do. Poor Lady 
Garrington! she is kindness itself, 
and very warmbhearted, but she 
does not realize the fact that people 
have their own interests and pur- 
suits which they may wish to attend 
to. She has an idea that there 
cannot. be any happiness in the 
world without some sort of gaiety ; 
that the moment breakfast has been 
disposed of a carte must be ar- 
ranged for the disposal of every 
hour of the day ; and that a country 
house must be the abode of dulness 
unless one is always on the trot 
hunting after amusement and diver- 
sion of some kind. There never can 
be any repose where she is, and I am 
no longer surprised at the way in 
which Lord G—— shuts himself up 
in his own room and is scarcely 
visible except at meal-times. Yet 
her kindness is so great, and she 
has so much real desire to make 
her guests happy, and takes so much 
trouble to effect it (though it must 
be confessed that she likes to do it 
her own way and not theirs), that 
one cannot quarrel with her, or be 
otherwise than touched by her wish 
to make her house pleasant.’ * * * 


The remainder of Mrs. D——’s 
letter related to matters which con- 
cerned only herself and her son, and 
possess no interest for others. Her 
week at Garrington Manor is a fair 
sample of life at some country 
houses, where there are marriage- 
able daughters, and where frantic 
efforts are being made for the 
amusement of the company. To 
those who are neither in their pre- 
miere jeunesse nor have daughters 
on hand, such a life is a positive 
penance, from which one is only 
too glad to escape in spite of all 
its hospitality. 


ae 
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AMBASSADORS OUT OF WORK. 


\ HAT on earth is to become of 

the ambassadors by-and-bye ? 
The world is all at sixes and sevens 
so far as those functionaries are 
concerned. Ambassadors extraor- 
dinary, ministers plenipotentiary, 
envoys extraordinary and ordinary, 
secretaries of legation, secretaries 
of embassy, all are asking when 
their turn will come to be put out 
of joint. What with nationality 
and the needle gun, the diplomatic 
corps is sorely perplexed. The 
normal state, the etiquette when 
matters are going on smoothly, is 
just this—that majesty must be 
represented wherever other majesty 
exists, Our queen may not haye 
much to do with the sovereign 
prince of a state about as large (but 
nothing near so populous) as the 
parish of St. Pancras; nevertheless 
she must have some one to repre- 
sent her at his court—to look aris- 
tocratic; to wear a court suit; to 
speak the prince’s language; to at- 
tend levées and birthday receptions ; 
to make a complimentary call of 


inquiry when the prince has the 
toothache; to convey an unpleasant 
message in words so full of polite- 
ness as to take off the sting ; and to 
open his eyes and ears and shut his 
mouth whenever policy dictates 


caution. To a few great powers, 
such as Austria (dynastically great 
though sadly bruised), France, Prus- 
sia, Russia, and Turkey we send a 
very big man indeed, under the title 
of ‘ Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary,’ and give him from 
six to ten thousand a year to support 
his dignity. To states of the second 
rank, such as Belgium, Denmark, 
&c., we send an ‘Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentary,’ 
whose diplomatic pay generally 
varies from three to six thousand 
perannum. In one, the lately or- 
ganized embassy to Japan, Sir Harry 
Parkes has the very long designa- 
tion, ‘ Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary and Consul- 
General.’ Some are simply ‘ Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary :’ and one is ‘ Mi- 
nister Resident and Consul-General.,’ 
These gold-laced individuals have 
very exact rules one among another, 


and among the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of other countries, on all 
matters relating to etiquette and com- 
parative rank; and if any one feels 
his pride offended by the sovereign 
to whom he is accredited, he makes 
it to be understood that Ais sove- 
reign is offended; and then some 
kind of delicate court plaster is 
applied to heal up the wound. It is 
among these recipients of favour 
from the Foreign Office that a good 
deal of bewilderment is observable 
just now. Stern facts have been 
playing a game at nine-pins with 
royal and grand ducal crowns, 
knocking them about the heads of 
the luckless wearers. Not long ago 
there was a King of Naples (or of 
‘the Two Sicilies’ in diplomatic 
language); and there were Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena. . To all of these, in some form 
or other, our queen was wont to 
send envoys or ministers; but now 
Victor Emmanuel has turned them 
all out, and made their dominions 
component parts of the mighty king- 
dom of Italy; one diplomatic repre- 
sentative, at Florence, suffices for 
all; and if Italy should stand .her 
ground well, and grow in strength, 
possibly our minister at that beauti- 
ful city will be raised to the dignity 
of ‘Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary. Then, in Ger- 
many, Prussia has swallowed up 
Hanover and most of the other com- 
ponent members of the disjointed 
Germanic Confederation; and al- 
tnough Saxony is not quite snapped 
up, King William has supplanted 
King John for all military and 
diplomatic purposes. It thus arises 
that our Sir Henry Howard has 
nothing particular to do at Hanover, 
Sir Alexander Malet nothing at 
Frankfort, Mr. Murray nothing at 
Dresden. When Maximilian be- 
came @ bran-new Emperor of Mexico, 
we sent our Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
recognise him on the part of Queen 
Victoria; but if he should become 
—or if he has already become—a 
‘monarch out of business,’ we shall 
have to see how the cards will be 
shuffled by Juarez, Ortegas, Santa 
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Anna, and the United States, before 
we can tell whether it is worth 
while to spend three or four thou- 
sand a year upon a representative 
in that torn and bewildered country. 

And as to the ministers in chief, 
so to their lieutenants, the ‘ Secre- 
taries of Embassy and Legation ;’ if 
the one turns out, so must the other, 
and so must numerous attachés and 
subordinate secretaries. These 
berths are eagerly looked for, often 
by favourites at court, or by the 
younger sons of the nobility, as easy 
modes of serving an apprenticeship 
to courtly and ministerial life. 

Just about ten years ago, the Earl 
of Clarendon, at that time Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, sought 
to give a useful turn to the thoughts 
of these secondary diplomatists, by 
suggesting to them the collection of 
information likely to be serviceable, 
both to themselves and to others. 
The move was so decidedly in the 
right direction, that good results 
are sure to flow from it, whether 
continental kinglings, princelings, 
and dukelings are knocked about or 
not. The earl, writing to the chiefs 
of all the British embassies at 
foreign courts, set forth his ideas 
in the following clear and explicit 
way:—‘ Her Majesty's Government, 
being desirous to encourage the 
junior members of the diplomatic 
service to turn to account the 
opportunities of observation afforded 
to them by their employment at 
foreign courts, have determined to 
assign a specific duty to her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and 
Legation,* which will not only tend 
to their own improvement in their 
profession, but which may, if pro- 
perly performed, be productive of 
great public advantage.’ 

Then comes the modus operandi. 
‘The duties to be thus specifically 


* Where there is an ‘ Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary,’ the second 
in command is the ‘ Secretary of Embassy ;” 
but where the chief is ‘Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary,’ his 
second is called ‘Secretary of Legation,’ 
Like as with the chiefs, so with the seconds, 
there are gradations of rank and of emolu- 
ment: the Secretaries of Embassy receiving 
from eight hundred to a thousand a-year, 
while the Secretaries of Legation receive 
from four to eight hundred. 


assigned to the Secretaries of Em- 
bassy and Legation are—the collec- 
tion of information relating to the 
commercial movements of the coun: 
try where they reside, and the com 
pilation of periodical reports on the 
industry, trade, and general statis- 
tics of that country. The bearing 
which those elements of national 
prosperity in the one country has on 
its intercourse with foreign nations, 
and more particularly with her 
Majesty’s dominions, is so important 
that too much pains cannot be 
bestowed upon farnishing to her 
Majesty's Government the means of 
forming a correct opinion.’ The 
earl adverted to the fact that British 
consuls at foreign ports have long 
been in the habit of supplying in- 
formation annually concerning the 
trade of those ports with other 
places; but such information need 
not at all shut the door against the 
proposed ambassadorial exertions. 
‘Her Majesty's diplomatic servants, 
residing at the capitals, have oppor- 
tunities of arriving ata more general 
appreciation of the commercial pro- 
gress of the several countries, and 
ofascertaining the grounds on which 
legislative interference with the 
course of trade is resorted to, and 
the effect which such interference is 
calculated to have, not only on 
local or, general interests in the 
countries themselves, but also on 
the commercial relations of those 
countries with foreign nations. Her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy 
and Legation, with a view to the 
same result, might occasionally, and 
with the sanction of their chiefs, 
visit the great manufacturing towns, 
and also, in maritime countries, the 
outports, and witness the course of 
business there; and, if necessary, 
suggest, from personal experience, 
the adoption of measures by which 
the trade of British subjects might 
obtain facilities, or be relieved from 
burdens and obstructions.’ 

But the boys must not go poking 
their noses hither and thither with- 
out the consent of their master. The 
chief must sanction everything, and 
the reports must be made to him in 
the first instance. On the other 
hand, each chief is called upon to fil- 
fil his part towards the work. ‘ Hor 
Majesty’s Government expect tuat 
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the heads of missions (embassies, 
&c.) will give effect to the object 
which they have in view, by obtain- 
ing for their secretaries access to all 
sources of information, by encourag- 
ing them with their support and 
advice, and by pointing out to them 
the matters to which their attention 
may most usefully be directed.’ In 
order to give immediate practical 
value to these labours, it is re- 
quested that the reports shall be 
presented twice a year from the 
secretaries to the chiefs of embassy, 
and by the latter, with any neces- 
sary observations or explanations, to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Excellent, all this: making these 
young diplomatists acquainted with 
the busy driving world of commerce, 
as well as with the ceremonial world 
of court. The earl recapitulated 
the advantages of the system thus: 
—‘ It will benefit the secretaries by 
giving them habits of attention and 
observation ; it will assist the heads 
of missions, by affording them addi- 
tional facilities for arriving at a just 
knowledge of. the resources of the 
countries in which they reside; and 
it will place her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and the public at large, in 
possession of valuable materials, on 
which to frame commercial legisla- 
tion and regulate commercial enter- 
prise.’ 

The secretaries, all things consi- 
dered, have done their work very 
well, collecting a large amount of 
curious information on the trade, 
manufactures, and general statistics 
of the countries in which they re- 
side. They set to work at once; 
and the first to respond to the in- 
structions of the Earl of Clarendon 
was Mr. Erskine, Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Sardinia — before Victor 
Emmanuel had changed his title 
from King of Sardinia to King of 
Italy, and his capital from Turin to 
Florence. This was in the middle of 
1857; and ever since that time there 
have been regular reports from all 
or nearly all the countries to which 
we send embassies and envoys. The 
first year brought forward reports 
from Sardinia, Belgium, Bavaria, 
Switzerland, France, Denmark, and 
the Germanic Confederation (in 
those days represented at Frank- 


fort). We have thus a double 
allowance. Every year there are 
‘ Abstracts of Reports of the Trade 
of various Countries and Places, 
received by the Board of Trade 
through the Foreign Office, from 
her Majesty’s Ministers and Consuls.’ 
And every year, in like manner, we 
have ‘ Reports by Secretaries of 
Embassy and Legation on the Manu- 
factures and Commerce of Foreign 
Countries.’ Generally speaking each 
consul contents himself with about 
five or six folio pages of matter; 
and there are such reportc from 
eighty or ninety different places, in 
all parts of the world. The Secre- 
taries of Embassy and Legation are 
a little more ambitious; they fill 
ten folio pages of print or so, on an 
average; and when five-and-thirty 
of them do this, as was the case in a 
recent year, the amount of informa- 
tion rendered concerning foreign 
countries is really very considerable. 
Practical men sometimes smile a 
little at some of the reports, in 
regard to generalisations and theo- 
risings which betray the mind of an 
amateur or dilletanti statistical phi- 
losopher ; but for the most part the 
reports are reliable and valuable. 
Sometimes the secretaries pick up 
information on special subjects, 
which allow of direct comparison 
with similar subjects in England. 
Thus, in one particular year (1864), 
Mr. Burnley sent in a special report 
on the silk industry of Basle in 
Switzerland; Mr. Ward on railway 
communication in Holland; Mr. 
Barnard on the branches of indus- 
try in which steam and machinery 
are employed in Saxony; and (in 
reference to political organization 
rather than to industrial pursuits), 
Mr. Lytton on the election of repre- 
sentatives for the Rigsraad in Den- 
mark. Some of these special re- 
rts are curious; such as Mr. 
rnard’s on fires and fire insurance 
in Saxony, suggesting means of com- 
— with our own home system 
ere in England. For instance, we 
are told, ‘ The value of such build- 
ing must be taxed before insurance 
takes place, by persons appointed 
for that purpose. The part of any 
building underground is not taken 
into consideration ; and the different 
parts above ground, stone and wood, 
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are valued separately. Every house- 
holder must insure the half of the 
valuation; he can, however, insure 
the whole. Again: ‘Stone and 
brick are not insured, but only the 
combustible parts of the building.’ 
One remark points to a state of 
things certainly the reverse of that 
which exists in England: ‘In vil- 
lages in a manufacturing district 
the houses are generally less crowded 
and stand more apart, and the fires 
are less considerable, than im agri- 
cultural districts, where the houses 
are closely adjoining, and much 
more exposed to danger.’ We are 
told that ‘In villages, fires have 
generally their origin in wilful in- 
cendiarism or by lightning.’ One 
statement has a very ugly appear- 
ance : ‘No doubt exists of a compa- 
ratively large proportion of fires 
being caused with a view of receiv- 
ing the amount of insurance; but 
the difficulty of proving the crime 
is so great, that in very few instances 
can the perpetrator be convicted.’ 

Another special report, on the 
state railways of Belgium, is worth 
the attention of those who wish our 
Government to take the railway 
system under their control. During 
seventeen years the Chamber of Ac- 
counts and the Ministry of Works 
por’ wholly irreconcilable ba- 

nce-sheets of the profit and loss 
on Belgian railways; the only thing 
certain was, that the net profit did 
not pay the interest of the borrowed 
money with which the lines were 
constructed. Since then matters 
have improved; but we are never- 
theless told that ‘The history of 
these undertakings is not calculated 
to encourage other nations to enter 
upon the same path.’ 

So far, then, we have had to speak 
of a very useful mode of employing 
the seconds in command at our 
several embassies; but now for the 
other side. 

Let us mourn over the tribula- 
tions of the ‘Almanach de Gotha,’ 
in connection with the stirring 
events which have resulted in am- 


‘bassadors being ‘out of work.’ It 


is, in truth, an em ing problem 
to solve. The fat little book will 
not know how to comport itself. 
The eleven hundred pages in the 


edition for 1866, published a year or 
so ago, was the hundred and third 
annual publication. For more than 
a century has this record of royalty 
appeared. Every personage who 
has the sixteenth part of a drop of im- 
perial, royal, princely, grand-ducal, 
or arch-ducal blood in his veins, 
finds his pedigree and heraldic 
merits here set forth. Would we 
know what sort of dignity hovers 
round the husband of our Princess 
Helena, we can ascertain exactly 
the relative position of the elder 
branch and the younger branch of 
the great house of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein -Sonderbourg -Augustenbourg, 
despite the fact that Count von 
Bismarck shows the most superb 
contempt for any claim that Duke 
Frederick or Prince Christian may 
put forth for governing power in 
the Elbe duchies. Would we know 
who is the Prince de Teck, to whom 
our kindhearted and bright-eyed 
Princess Mary of Cambridge is mar- 
ried, we should be able to find 
(though, it is true, at the expense 
of no small amount of search) that 
Prince Francis Paul Charles Louis 
Alexander de Teck is the son of 
Duke Alexander Paul Louis Con- 
stantine, who was an uncle to the 
late King of Wurtemberg, who was 
father to the present King of Wur- 
temberg ; and that as Prince de Teck’s 
mother, Claudine, Countess of Ho- 
henstein and Rheday, was not quite 
royal in birth (being a Hungarian 
lady of noble but not sovereign 
blood), Prince de Teck and his two 
sisters can only be made fully royal 
by the gracious favour of the King 
of Wurtemberg, which favour has 
been awarded. Would we know 
what prince or princess in the whole 
of Europe is blessed with the greatest 
number of names, we should be en- 
abled to pitch upon a young gentle- 
man just now a year and a half old, 
who has the honour to be the second 
son of the King of Portugal. He, 
the ‘Almanach de Gotha’ tells us 
(in French spelling, not Portuguese), 
is Prince Alphonse Henri Napoléon 
Marie Louis Pierre-d’Alcantara 
Charles Herbert Amédée Fernando 
Antoine Michel Raphael Gabriel 
Gonzaga Xaviér Frangois-d’Assise 
Jean Auguste Jules Valfando Ig- 
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nace-de- Braganga - Savoie-Bourbon- 
Saxe-Cobourg et Gotha. If we had 
put it in Portuguese, the rigmarole 
would have been still more sonorous, 
with its Carlos and Pedro, Francisco 
and Fernando, Alfonso and Antonio; 
but even as it is, the small boy has 
quite enough to carry, and we only 
marvel in what terms thé tutor will 
by-and-by address him—to birch a 
boy with thirty names is of course 
not to be thought of. The little boy 
Don has gota little Donna cousin, 
too, some four or five years old, who, 
it seems, cannot be properly ad- 
dressed in a smaller compass than 
Donna Marie Anne de Carmel Hen- 
rique Thérése Adelaide Jeanne Caro- 
line Agnes Sophie Eulalie Leopoldine 
Elizabeth Bernardine Michaele Ga- 
brielle Raphaele Francoise-d’Assise 
et de Paul Ignatie Gonzague! 

This ‘ Almanach’ is the authority 
to which royalty looks when a 
marriageable prince or princess is 
wanted. As royal blood must only 
wed royal blood, or something like 
it, it is a matter of great importance 
to know where that blood is to be 
found, of the right age and at the 
right time. Russia, for instance, 
unless cousins marry (which they 
do not so much in that country as 
in Austria), must seek elsewhere for 
husbands and wives; and as a state, 
however small, will meet the requi- 
site conditions if the blood is all 
right, Russia makes alliances with 
her humbler neighbours. Thus, 
the late czar married a Prussian 
princess, the present czar a Hes- 
sian princess; his second son (the 
eldest being dead) has just married 
the beautiful Princess Dagmar of 
Denmark; the czar’s sister Olga 
married the Prince Royal of Wur- 
temberg; and his brother Constan- 
tine a princess of Saxe Altenburg; 
and his brother Nicholas a prin- 
cess of Oldenburg; and his brother 
Michael a princess of Baden; and 
his cousin Catherine the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz — and so on. 
These alliances do not prevent, 
royalty from making war on royalty’ 
the Hesses and Saxes have been 
more or less devoured by Prussia, 
notwithstanding their matrimonial 
connections with Russia; and as to 


the recent war in Bohemia, Uncle 
William has so terribly thrashed 
Nephew Frank, that it is very pro- 
blematical whether the latter will 
ever recover. 

Certainly the‘ Almanach de Gotha’ 
ought to put on mourning just now; 
for it is difficult to see how the 
break-up of Germany is to be de- 
scribed. Possibly the richness of 
the blood may be deemed a counter- 
balance to the political misfortunes 
of thé kings, princes, and serene 
dukes ; and royal match-makers may 
know where to go, as they have 
hitherto known. In so far as our 
own royal family are concerned, the 
choice is less extensive than for 
royal families on the Continent, 
seeing that our young brides and 
bridegrooms must all be Protestants. 
Our Alfred is twenty-two, our Louisa 
is nearly nineteen ; we must of course 
look out for a bride for the one and 
a husband for the other. We must 
not, however, look to Spain, France, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria, Belgium, or 
the Catholic States of Germany, nor 
to Russia, nor to any state where the 
Greek Church prevails ; Prussia, the 
other Protestant states of Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden 
must supply us; and the far-famed 
‘Almanach’ tells us exactly the 
names and ages of all the lads and 
lasses whose blood is of the right 
colour and consistency. For, be it 
remarked, it is only the ‘ premiére 
partie’ of the Almanach that must 
be consulted for such a purpose ; 
the second part relates to ‘ Princes 
not Sovereign ;’ from which we are 
taught to believe that the families 
of the Altieris, Arenbergs, Auer- 
spergs, Belgiojoses, Batthyanys, Ben- 
theisas, Borgheses, Chimays, Co- 
lonnas, &c., though possibly very 
nice people, are not nice enough for 
royalty to take to the altar—except 
in those morganatic or left-handed 
marriages which play such a curious 
part on the Continent. 

The ‘ambassadors out of work’ 
must get over their difficulty some- 
how: if Italy and Prussia have 
swallowed a dozen states to which 
we used to send embassies, the young 
diplomatists must learn to make 
themselves useful in other capacities. 
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A SUMMER TRIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, 
@ Reminiscence, 


By One wHo Hetrep To Lay THE CABLE. 


Dear Mancvs, 
OU, who have listened with cre- 
dulity to the whisperings of 
wiseacres, and have followed with 
eagerness the foreboding phantoms 
of mock wisdom—who have ex- 
pected that time would fulfil the 
despairing prophecies of the news- 
papers, and that the disasters of last 
year would be repeated in this, 
attend to the tale of the successful 
laying of the Atlantic cable. 

I dare say, now that you have 
read so far, your wonder at receiving 
so big a parcel by the post is a little 
allayed. I presume you do not for- 
get the promise you exacted from 
me in June last, when you bade me 
good-bye on board the ‘ Great East- 
ern.’ As you were leaving the ship, 
with a certain sweet young thing 
(who shall be nameless) upon your 
arm, you said, ‘ Good-bye, old fellow, 
mind you drop us a line when you 
get back, and tell us all about it.’ 
Now do you remember? 

To tell you all about it would be 
simply ridiculous. I am well aware 
that, in common with all other 
Christian gentlemen, you see the 
‘Times’ daily, and that you have 
read the accounts forwarded to that 
paper from time to time by our his- 
torian, Mr. Deane. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to such matters 
as have not been narrated in the 
daily papers, and will endeavour to 
amuse you for a few minutes with a 
little ‘Great Eastern’ gossip, and 
try to give you some insight, how- 
ever slight, into the daily life on 
board the great ship. 

A small paper packet accompa- 
nies this letter. Do not throw it 
away. It is of exceeding value, a 
pearl of great price. It is not one 
of Dr. Gregory’s far-famed powders, 
nor is it a portion of sand scraped 
from the roadside. Itis something 
far more precious, though it may 
not appear so to. the naked eye. It 
is ooze from the bed of the Atlantic 
Ocean, that came up on one of the 


grappling-ropes, and which I picked 
out from the interstices of the same, 
by means of great patience, an old 
penknife, and the point of a breast- 
pin. If you do not appreciate it 
yourself, make a handsome present 
to some of your scientific friends, 
and they will love you and venerate 
your name for ever after. I will 
give you, however, one word of 
advice. Do not let the world in 
general know that you are the pos- 
sessor of such an invaluable trea- 
sure, or you will be tormented out 
of your life. Every post will bring 
letters in strange handwritings that 
will worry a2 man of your nervous 
temperament into a fever. There 
comes a rat-tat at the door, and in a 
minute a budget of letters is handed 
in, in all kinds of envelopes and 
external coverings, and directed in 


“every species of caligraphic cha- 


racter, with none of which you are 
acquainted. You have a vague idea 
that the big blue letter is a gentle 
reminder from Mr. Snippit, ‘ that 
you would greatly oblige him by 
settling his little account;’ but on 
opening it you find, to your delight 
and amazement, that it is only from 
little Mudlark, the amateur geolo- 
gist, whom you once met for five 
minutes during a morning call, and 
who, strange to say, has taken upon 
himself to write to you.. Through 
four sides of a sheet of note-paper 
he goes on to say that, ‘ through 
the medium of the daily press he 
has watched the progress of the 
truly national work with great in- 
terest; that ho is sure that your 
untiring zeal and energy have mainly 
contributed towards the glorious 
success; and that when a grateful 
government raises you to the peer- 
age, no one will rejoice more sin- 
cerely than Theophilus Mudlark, 
and—and could you oblige me with 
a small quantity—only a few grains 
—of ooze?’ This is a fair sample 
of the curiosity-begging letter, but 
they are numerous in number and 
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diverse in sentiment. One corre- 
spondent (of course a lady) ventures 
to ask ‘if she may enrich her pho- 
tographic album with the counter- 
feit presentment of so distinguished 
a character as yourself; another 
would feel more than grateful if 
you would give him a short piece of 
the ‘magic rope’ for the Snoozleum 
Museum; and a third requests a 
small present of some other kind, 
say, ‘a model of the paying-out 
gear,’ ‘the grapnel,’ or ‘a yard of 
the grappling-rope.’ ake warn- 
ing, therefore, and keep a discreet 
silence on the subject of the ooze. 
The trip round the Channel, from 
Sheerness to Beerhaven, was a lark, 
in fact it was four days’ yachting in 
the finest yacht that ever floated. 
The weather was glorious; the 
spirits of all on board were at the 
highest point; a generous board of 
directors had looked nobly after our 
creature comforts, and, in addition 
to all this, there were some twelve 
or fourteen ladies on board, who 
added materially to the elegance, 
the comforts, and the pleasures of 
this part of our voyage. Perhaps 
the best fun we had going round 
was the performance of the ‘Field 
Glass, a burlesque, in fact, by 
Messrs. Woods and Parkinson. This 
was a good-humoured skit on the 
whole of the undertaking, and occa- 
sioned not a little laughter and 
merriment, more especially as no 
one who was at all prominently con- 
nected with the enterprise escaped 
the good-natured lash of the satirist. 
The performance was most grand. 
By means of union jacks and en- 
signs we rigged up a first-rate the- 
atre in the grand saloon, with a row 
of footlights and an orchestra, quite 
like the genuine article. The gen- 
tlemen of the press occupied several 
of the front seats, and when the 
curtain rose and discovered two 
lovely mermaids and a Triton en- 
joying a siesta, there was quite a 
burst of applause, that reminded one 
of Boxing-night. How those sweet 
mermaids got dressed will always 
remain to me a mystery. They 
were a sort of composition ladies, half 
ballet-girls and half John Bright to 
look at, but lovely withal. If their 
waists were a trifle bigger than 


would be admitted as ‘correct’ in 
the pages of the ‘ Follet,’ why let us 
say that it was the fault of the 
dress ; and if the size of their shoes 
was something over ‘six and a half 
ladies,’ let us put down the fact to 
the score ot the maker. Whatever 
individual faults carping critics may 
have detected, I am positively cer- 
tain that the tout ensemble was per- 
fect; and even at this distance of 
time my pen trembles as I write on 
the subject of those truly elegant 
‘ critturs.’ 

The tranquillity of the opening 
scene was soon disturbed by Nep- 
tune, got up in the mythological 
style, who entered, quickly followed 
by Mr. Dudley, arrayed exactly like 
Mr. Glass. The entrance of this last 
gentleman was the signal for fresh 
applause. The resemblance in 
dress, manner, and make-up to the 
person he was supposed to repre- 
sent was so extraordinary, that the 
audience could scarcely believe their 
eyes, and as they looked from the 
original, who sat in the front row of 
the stalls, to the actor on the stage, 
the laughter rang out in louder 
peals than ever. It was quite like 
a scene from the ‘ Comedy of Errors :’ 
Which Dromio was which? No one 
seemed to enjoy the joke more than 
Mr. Glass himself, who applauded 
and laughed with the loudest. That 
he may rise from his sick bed, and 
live may years to laugh again, is, I 
am sure, the sincere prayer of all 
connected in any way with the 
Atlantic telegraph. Seenis it not 
sad, on the completion of a great 
work, the dream of years, that the 
prime mover of the whole affair 
should be unable to participate in 
the rejoicings around him, but 
should be obliged to send his con- 
gratulations and receive his well- 
merited honours on a bed of sick- 
ness, prepared for him by over work 
and over anxiety for a great cause? 
When we got to Beerhaven, all our 
fair fellow-travellers took their leave, 
and left us alone. This was sad 
indeed ; but one cannot be dull on 
board a ship like the ‘ Great East- 
ern,’ where so much of interest is 
daily going on. 

There were now several arrange- 
ments to be made before wo started 
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on the real business of the expe- 
dition. Some thousands of tons of 
coal had to be taken on pg eB 
for this purpose nearly a hun 

of the native peasantry had been 
engaged. Their pay was to be ss. 
a day and their rations, and yet, 
notwithstanding the munificence of 
the stipend, devil a bit would they 
work. No, they were full of ex- 
cuses. ‘Oh, bedad, your honor, I'll 
do as much work as ony man, 
barring it’s not in a caul hole.’ 
‘Put me in the open fields, your 
honor, to hay mowing or cow milk- 
ing, and I’m the boy that will tire 
out the parish; but, by jabers! 
*twould tear the soul out of ony 
man to work all day with his mouth 
so full of cinders that he can’t spit.’ 
And so on, through fifty or sixty. 
The end of it was, that they all had 
permission to go, and the 5s. per 
diem was given to the ship’s men, 
who were glad enough to get it, 
and willing to work. 

The ‘Great Eastern’ is a won- 
derful ship, but not until you have 
lived on board her for at least a 
week are you fully aware of her 
size. Every day one comes across 
something new that strikes with 
amazement. As an instance of this, 
let me mention the shorings of the 
tanks. It is exceedingly unpleasant 
to have to perform the journey ne- 
cessary to see them, but in the end 
the adventurous traveller is well re- 
paid. You cannot see much after 
all, except what is revealed by the 
light of an oil lamp, for in these 
regions darkness reigns supreme. 
What this part of the ship was used 
for before the tanks were erected I 
have not an idea, but now it pre- 
sents the appearance of a dead forest, 
all the trees of which have been 
roughly trimmed. The amount of 
timber used for supporting the 
tanks is simply appalling, and must 
be reckoned by shiploads. Huge 
beams stretch in all directions, ver- 
tical, horizontal, and diagonal, tiring 
the eye by their similarity and num- 
bers, and giving an idea of almost 
unnecessary strength. This may be 
so as long as the ship is at rest, but 
when she begins to roll, as she alone 
knows how, it must be work of ex- 
traordinary solidity, and put to- 
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gether with great engineering skill, 
that will bear up against a dead 
weight of 2000 tons pressing upon it 
in all directions. Another remark- 
able spot is the ship’s ice-house, 
where were stored some 1oo tons of 
iceand nearly 20,000 lb. of dead meat. 
Another spot worthy of notice was 
the farm-yard in the bow of the 
ship. Here was a flock of 114 sheep, 
a herd of ro oxen, a milch cow, and 
36 pigs, besides 300 head of poultry. 
By closing the eyes, and simply 
listening to the chorus of bleating, 
lowing, cackling, and crowing, one 
imagined oneself in a large farm- 
yard in the depths of Hampshire 
rather than on board the ‘Great 
Eastern.’ On July 12th we sailed 
from Beechaven, and by three p.m. 
on the following day we had effected 
the splice with the shore end off 
Valentia, and had fairly started on 
our journey across the Atlantic. 
The voyage, as of course you know, 
was one of uninterrupted prosperity. 
We steamed slowly but surely ahead, 
and the cable passed noiselessly and 
continuously over the wheel in the 
stern for fourteen long days and as 
many nights. The insulation was 
always perfect, ditto the continuity. 
In fact, everything was managed so 
well, and all possible accidents were 
so wonderfully guarded against, that 
had it not been for one little incident 
that rather woke us up, I am afraid 
we should have regarded the laying 
of an Atlantic cable as one of the 
simplest operations possible, and 
nothing to make a fuss about. The 
night of July 17th will always be 
easily remembered by all who sailed 
in the ‘ Great Eastern’ on that occa- 
sion. This was the night on which 
the ‘foul flake’ occurred. I dare 
say you are rather wondering what 
a ‘foul flake’ is. I will try and tell 
you. As the cable was leaving the 
tank, and as one of the coils nearest 
to the circumference was sweeping 
inwards towards the ‘ eye,’ passing, 

in its course, over the flake of cable 
next beneath it, a rough piece of 
yarn or a projecting wire, I don’t 
know which, caught in four or five 
of the coils below it, and dragging 
them out of their normal positions, 
took them bodily into the ‘eye’ of 
the coil, and so on out of the tank 
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and into the trough along which the 
cable travels to reach the paying- 
out gear. The mischief was done in 
a minute, in far less time than it 
takes to describe, and it was a marvel 
to all on board that so complicated 
a knot could be tied in so short a 
time. It could hardly be called a 
knot; it was a wondrous entangle- 
ment; what would be called in the 
west of England a ‘terrible harl.’ 
You remember last year, when you 
were sitting in the summer-house 
(you know where I mean), holding 
a skein of silk, while a certain 
‘sweet young thing,” to whom I 
have alluded before, was trying to 
wind the aforesaid silk on to a reel, 
that, either owing to your unsteadi- 
ness or clumsiness (of course yours) 
the silk got into a regular mess, 
which took the lady and yourself 
the whole of that afternoon to un- 
ravel. If you recollect the above 
fact (as of course you do not), and 
if you can call to your mind’s eye 
the appearance presented by that 
skein of silk, then, and only then, 
you will have some idea of the ‘ foul 
flake,’ only you must imagine each 
thread of silk to be more than an 
inch in diameter, and~nearly as stiff 
as the kitchen poker. 

The instant the mischief occurred 
the ship was stopped, and the en- 
gines were reversed. Mr. Canning 
and the other chiefs were at the 
scene of actionin a moment. The 
case looked hopeless, and the first 
determination was to cut the cable 
and buoy it till daylight, for, to add 
to the misfortune, the night was as 
dark as pitch, and the rain was de- 
scending in torrents. I wish we 
had had one of the Davenport bro- 
thers on board to help us out of the 
difficulty. It was certainly such a 
knot as no human hands could 
have tied in so short a time, and it 
seemed highly probable that no 
human hands, however dexterous, 
could have untied it. No one 
shall ever persuade me that the 
far-famed ‘ Gordian’ was a ‘ patch’ 
upon our friend of July 17th. 
However black our prospects may 
have looked at one time, they all 
cleared up after a bit, and this 
extremely knotty point was solved 
to the satisfaction and delight of 


all. I feel inclined to take liberties 
with the poet, and say— 
*Oi Alexander, now no more, let poets tell, 
To our Sir Samuel greater praise is due, 
For while with patience he untied them well, 
The hasty Grecian cut his knots in two (pro- 
nounced tue).” 


After about half an hour’s puz- 
zling and humouring, the mess was 
kind enough to yield to persuasion, 
combined with not a little force, 
and we were enabled, to the un- 
speakable joy of all, to proceed on 
our journey as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Although the chronicler on board 
the ‘ Great Eastern’ had nothing to 
do save to write ‘success’ day after 
day; and although, with the single 
exception mentioned above, nothing 
in the shape of mishap occurred, 
yet you can have a very faint idea 
of the mental strain entailed on 
those whose lot it is to lay an At- 
lantic cable. Morn, noon, and night, 
without a moment’s interruption, 
the drum keeps on revolving, and 
the noise of the cable is heard rush- 
ing along the trough on its way 
from the tank to the bed of the At- 
lantic Ocean. It is not pleasant to 
be aware that any trifling accident 
might serve to cut the rope in two, 
and that the failure of any portion 
of the machinery, or a moment's in- 
attention on the part of any one on 
duty, might cause a solution of con- 
tinuity in that ‘little bit of string’ 
(as the cable has been facetiously 
called) which (to put it low) is 
worth something more than half a 
million of money. 

Everybody who did duty in the 
tank was compelled, by the rules of 
the Telegraph Company, to wear a 
particular dress. This dress was 
made of canvas, and comprised trou- 
sers and jacket in one piece, the 
whole being made to lace up the 
back. No pockets were allowed, so 
that no evil-disposed person or per- 
sons could possibly secrete any in- 
struments calculated to do damage 
to the cable. Tothis garment there 
was Only one entrance, through the 
back, and when once the wearer 
was inside, he found it difficult to 
get outside again without the assist- 
ance of a friend. As these clothes 
were made rather full round tho 
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waist, ‘to allow for the stoop,’ they 
gave a unique, not to say improving, 
as to the figure; and, to add to 
all, the company provided a pair of 
boots, not of the most improved 
shape, made without any nails in 
the soles, so that the ‘shoe-nail’ 
theory of the cause of accidents 
would be no longer tenable. 

There was one personage of note 
on board, who, by some mishap, has 
escaped notice in ali previous ac- 
counts. This was the ship’s laureate, 
a poet of the most refined thought, 
a perfect Tennyson in his way, who 
always commemorated the little 
events of the voyage in a few short 
lines of poetry, which I should 
think, for rhythmical elegance, 
beauty of expression, and regularity 
of metre, are without a parallel in 
the whole range of British literature. 
I will give you a few samples. For 
instance, when we had passed the 
spot where the cable parted last 
year, the poet sang thus— 

* The spot is passed, and we are good speed mak- 

ing, 

Where we failed last year in our undertaking ; 

Heaven seems smiling on us, the weather is fair 
and bright, 

There is no defect yet, has the telegram shows 
any night: 

Kind spirit watch over us, and spread your 
wings has far has you are able, 

And grant us to lay our communication cable.’ 


Again, after the raising of the cable 
of 1865, he says— 
* In the annals of history we all do know 
Napoleon and Hannibal led armies through 
snow ; 
But show me your records, and I will yield, 
Such men as Mr. Samuel Canning and Mr. Cyrus 
Field, 
Who, with willing hearts and minds, and heads 
and bands was able, 
With the help of all on board, to rise, splice, 
and proceed with the long-lost Atlantic cable.’ 


These are merely two samples 
chosen from among nearly fifty 
specimens. You will kindly ob- 
serve, as the showman says, that 
the two last lines of both these 
stanzas (and this remark holds good 
for all the others) end respectively 
in able and cable, and that as he 
nears the end of the verse, his Pe- 
gasus puts on a spurt and runs 
clean away with the bit, composed 
of x rules of prosody, between his 
tee 


On Friday, July 27th, we landed 
the shore end of the cable in Heart’s 
Content harbour, amidst salvos 
(whatever they may be) and vivas, 
British cheers, and the firing of can- 
non. If you will kindly imagine 
the excitement it will save the trou- 
ble of a description. Thus one of 
the most successful voyages on 
record was begun and ended on a 
Friday. 

After a fortnight’s sojourn at 
Heart’s Content, during which the 
intervals of work were filled up by 
innocent amusement, and after we 
had been visited by governors, 
bishops, and high potentates of 
every degree, and had given one or 
two state feastings, at which every- 
body congratulated everybody else, 
and each of the swells of the expe- 
dition declared that there never 
were such nice men in the world as 
his colleagues, we set sail once more 
for the purpose of grappling for 
the lost cable of 1865. I don’t sup- 
pose that there were ten men in the 
whole of England and America who 
really were perfectly sanguine as to 
the ultimate success of this experi- 
ment, and of these ten men, Mr. 
Canning and Professor Thomson 
would form one-fifth. Of course, on 
board the ship we all said ‘that the 
thing was a certainty,’ but I don’t 
believe that there were many who, 
in the private recesses of their own 
cabins, did not shake their heads 
and look a little doubtful. Of 
course J never did such a thing; 
but then, you know, the exception 
proves the rule. 

We reached our destination (lat. 
something and lorg. something elsc) 
on the r2th of August, and on the 
13th our grappling-rope was paid 
out for the first time. There was 
naturally a good deal of excitement 
during this first attempt, and a 
small crowd of people might be seen 
watching the dynamometer during 
the whole day. The excitement 
rather fell when we learnt that we 
were drifting wrongly, and thero 
was no hope this time. There was 
a little excitement, however, as tho 
grappling-rope came up. Now was 
the time to secure the precious ooze 
of which so much had been heard: 
and as the last few fathoms of the 
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rope came over the bows, a small 
band of naturalists were busy assail- 
ing it on all sides. Some were con- 
tent with merely picking at the rope 
with a sharp instrument, while the 
more cunning collected the drip- 
pings in basins, with an eye to the 
reservation of the sediment. This 
ast soon became the popular ‘dodge,’ 
and the one most generally adopted 
on subsequent occasions. It takes 
about an hour and a half to pay out 
the two thousand fathoms of grap- 
pling-rope, and a similar time to 
pick it up again when there is 
nothing on the end. When we had 
a prize on the grapnel, the latter 
operation was performed more 
slowly, and occupied five, six, or 
even seven hours. Both manceuvres 
are effected by means of colossal 
machinery worked by a 70-horse 
power engine. 

Iam not going to describe every 
separate attempt at grappling at 
length, as this would only tire with- 
out interesting you; nor shall I try 
to describe the alternations of ex- 
citement and despair which at times 
prevailed on board the ship. That 
these alternations existed must be 
evident to all, and I should only fail 
were I to attempt a description. 
Some gentleman who was on board 
last year likened the rise and fall of 
spirits to the mercury in a baro- 
meter, and with his permission (I 
don’t know who it was) I will ‘ cot- 
ton’ to the idea. On August 15th 
we grappled again, and to our great 
joy the dynamometer told us we had 
hooked the cable: barometer very 
high, and continued to rise as the 
rope was hauled up. While at- 
tempting to buoy the cable, after 
raising it one thousand fathoms from 
the bottom, a splice ‘drew’ and we 
lost it again: barometer very low. 
On the 17th we actually saw the 
cable. Wo began to pick up early in 
the morning, and by 10.30 the grap- 
nel was above water with the cable 
of 1865 hanging over its flukes, 
The strain on the cable was very 
great, and the enthusiasm on board 
the ship was tremendous. I never 
did before, and never expect again, 
to hear such a cheer as that with 
which the appearance of our lost 
friend was greeted. Almost before 


the cheering had died away, and be- 
fore the cable could be secured, it 
parted and returned again to its 
ocean bed: barometer very low. 
We had now learnt two things; 
first, thai the cable could be raised 
to the surface, and secondly, that 
the strain on it was too great when 
raised in a single bight. It must 
evidenfly be raised, we now knew, 
in at least two or, still better, in 
three bights. The plan was to get 
two bights partially raised from the 
bottom, and then the ‘ Great Eastern’ 
could grapple between these two 
and bring it to the surface. 

On the 19th we grappled, and 
succeeded in raising a bight one 
thousand fathoms from the bottom, 
and buoying it successfully. 

We grappled on the 2and, and 
twice‘again on the 25th, but without 
success on either occasion: baro- 
meter awfully low. People began 
openly to shake their heads and 
look very wise. This was cheerful. 
On the 27th the ‘ Albany’ (one of our 
consort ships) told us that she had 
brought a bight of the cable to the 
surface and had buoyed itthere. Of 
course we had nothing to do but to 
pick up the buoy, splice the cable, 
and set sail for Heart’s Content. 
We first noticed that this buoy had 
shifted in the night thirteen miles 
away from its proper position—some- 
thing ‘fishy’ evidently. On picking 
up the cable which it held we found 
it to be only a loose piece, two miles 
in length, and, to crown all, we 
found that the bight buoy placed on 
the 19th had broken adrift. The 
barometer fell with a crash; in fact 
I wonder the glass was not broken. 
On the 28th we grappled and failed. 
On the 29th we shifted our position 
and went eighty miles to the east- 
ward, where the ground was clear 
and the water shallower (1900 
fathoms). 

On the 31st we hooked cable, 
raised it a thousand fathoms from 
bottom, and buoyed it. On Sep- 
tember 1st the weather was lovely, 
sky blue, sea calm. By 7.30, P.M., 
having hooked the cable (about three 
miles west of bight buoy) we began 
to haul up. 

By 8 the ‘ Medway’ (which had 
been grappling three miles to west 
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of ‘Great Eastern’) signalled that 
she ‘had hooked cable.’ We now 
had the cable in three places, each 
three miles from the other, exactly 
what we wanted. Mr. Canning or- 
dered the ‘Medway’ to ‘haul up 
quick and break cable,’ so as to 
leave usa freeend. This order was 
obeyed and accomplished within a 
couple of hours, and then the ‘Great 
Eastern’ began to pick up her grap- 
pling-rope for the last time. By 
12.45 the cable appeared above the 
water, and by 3 A.M. on September 
2nd it was firmly secured and the 
end had been taken to the testing- 
house. By 3.30 a loud, prolonged, 
and universal cheer announced that 
satisfactory signals had been sent to 
and received from Valentia, and by 
6.30 the splice had been made, and 
we were steaming once more to- 
wards Heart's Content: barometer 
high, and continued so until the end 
of voyage. It is currently reported, 
I don't know with how much truth, 
that when the gentleman on duty 
at Valentia saw the light on the 
slide of the galvanometer begin to 
move, he was so astonished (I sup- 
pose ho was not even thinking of 
the cable) that he ran from the 
room as one possessed, and shouting 
‘The ship! the ship!’ roused the 
whole house. 

We reached Heart's Content on 
September 8th, and landed the shore 
end amidst universal enthusiasm. 
The cheering was immé@nse, and 
Messrs. Canning, Clifford, and Cyrus 
Field had to submit to the uncom- 
fortable process of chairing. I never 
want to be chaired. I don’t think 
that a man shows off to advantage 
under the circumstances. He looks 
rather like a two-year old in a 
* baby-jumper,’ and is sure to strug- 
gle with his arms and legs in an 
exceedingly undignified manner. 
Your knees get close up to your 
chin, your head falls between the 
shoulders, the ‘fall’ of your back 
becomes ‘bowed,’ while the parts 
beneath the waistcoat assume unto 
themselves a ‘fall.’ One hint. If 
ever you expect to be chaired, have 
your hair cut, don’t wear spectacles, 
and be sure not to put on a long 
macintosh and a white wideawake. 
Such a combination looks comic. 

VOL. XI.—NO. LXI. 


We saiied from Heart's Content 
for England on the goth. All the 
work was done, and we had now 
only to pass the time as pleasantly 
as we could. Captain Anderson 
displayed his skill as a conjuror and 
necromancer on one svening, and 
delighted his audience. For an 
amateur he is wonderfully clever, 
and does all the ordinary ‘sleight ot 
hand’ with cards quite like a pro- 
fessional. Mr. Oliver Smith, the 
brother of the chief electrician, 
showed us his power as an electro- 
biologist, and compelled several of 
the ship’s crew to perform extraor- 
dinary feats, making them fight, 
sing, play at snowballing, or follow 
him about like cocks and hens at 
pleasure. 

As we were going up the Channel 
we betook ourselves to our old 
amusement, thedrama. A play was 
written expressly for the occasion 
by Messrs. Deane and Poore, enti- 
tled ‘ Contentina; or the Rope, the 
Grapnel, and the Yankee Doodle!’ 
which, I need hardly say, consisted 
of a series of songs and hits at the 
successful voyage. Everything was 
done in correct style, including the 
advertising, and we had a regular 
‘sandwich’ parading the deck, carry- 
ing a famous sensation poster, con- 
cocted by ‘Mr. Dudley. The per- 
formance went off with great ¢clat, 
and applause was liberally awarded. 
The final song seemed to take the 
popular mind, and was vigorously 
redemanded; it was to the air of 
“95, and was a sort of history of 
the successful grappling. As itmay 
interest you I enclose a copy. 


CABLE SONG FROM ‘CONTENTINA,’ 
Arr - *'95.’ is 
Nerrcye.—The ‘grappling-rope at length ha 
come 
Winding slowly round the drum, 
And on its end, as I'm alive, 
Hangs the rope of "65. 
For Axperson, who guides the ship, 
Let’s shout and cheer with a hip, hip, hip ; 
Mortarty, too, who straight did dive, 
At the dear old rope of '65. 
Cuonvs.—The grappling-rope at length bas 
come 
Winding slowly round the drum, 
And on its end, as I’m alive, 
Hangs the rope of ’65, 
Bersy.—And let me mention in the song, 
The wiseacres who proved us wrong, 
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How with good-will they all let drive 
At the unfortunate rope of ’65. 
They said, ‘’Twas gone to Davy Jones’— 
And its requiem sang in dreary tones— 
* That never again it could revive,’ 
The electric rope of 65. 
The grappling-rope at length has come, &c. 


Crrva—Experience has done the trick, 
And solved the question double quick, 
What pleasure Canntxo must derive, 
From a sight of the rope of ’65. 
Then for him give three ringing cheers, 
He has proved the best of engineers, 
And with his might did work and strive, 
To recover the rope of '65. 

The grappling-rope at length has come, &c. 


Contentixa.—And hurrah for our consort ships 
so true, 
And Prowse and Barr who helped us too, 
And all who worked like bees in a hive, 
To gain the rope of 65! 
Then hurrah for the tanks that held the coils, 
And the grapnel the truant that caught in its 
toils, 
And the ship whose fortunes will revive, 
With the glorious rope of ’65. 
The grappling-rope at length has come, &c. 


On September 20th we landed at 
Liverpool, after an absence of three 
months, elated with success, and 
joyful at returning home. The 
people of Liverpool have enter- 
tained the cable-layers in a princely 
manner, and a liberal Government 
has acknowledged their unbounded 
services by showering honours on 
the leaders of the expedition. Long 
life to them all! 

When I get my knighthood I will 
write and let you know. I don’t 
think I shall refuse. 

Till then please address me as 
plain Mr., or at most Esquire. With 
every token of esteem, 

Believe me, 
Very seafaringly yours, 
Henry PLANTAGENET DyNAMOMETER. 


‘Great Eastern’ Steam Ship, 
October 1, 1866. 








A RHYME FOR JANUARY: 


The Gold Sprite. 
(ILLUSTRATED BY ALFRED CROWQUILL.) 


‘t ~ gather round me, children; come, hearken, girls and boys; 
Now cease your silvery laughter, and put away your toys! 

Come, sunny little Cissy, and Florry bring as well, 

To hear the pretty history that I have got to tell: 

Come, children of a larger growth, who've grown too old for rhymes, 

For dolls, or hoops, or picture-books, or pretty pantomimes : 

Come, bread-and-butter misses, and come, practical papas! 

Come, maidens with your lovers; and come, managing mamas; 

Come, fair-haired, dimpled Clari, with sweet curly-headed Nell, 

And brown-eyed romping Jennie, with that pouting Isabel ; 

And you, provoking Lizzie, for you’re safe the boys to bring— 

And are sure to keep them quiet whilst I attempt to sing— 

Pray, listen to me, every one, whilst I a tale unfold 

Of universal interest, for it is a Tale of Gold! 


There lived in a valley a long time ago 
A light-hearted Prince, who was handsome, you know ; 
He was blooming and young, and had not a care, 
Save the cut of his coat or the cur) of his hair. 
Then princes were princes, I’m forced to confess, 
And dressed not in broadcloth, as other men dress, 
But in gorgeous apparel, all jewels and pearls, 
In velvet and lace, and with long golden curls. 
In garments like this, our good Prince was then clad in, 
Just like Marie. Wilton when dressed as Aladdin. 
With shortest of tunics, and.tightest of hose, 
And well-shapen legs, which they served to disclose ; 
With a girdle-of jewels worth what? No one knows! 
With rosettes and slashings, with buttons and bows. 
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Over all a smart cloak, just to keep off the wet O! 
And a small lethal weapon, now called a stiletto. 
Prince Pippo ruled his kingdom with a light and even hand ; 
Beloved he was by every one throughout his happy land. 
He’d ministers so good and true, with officers so 
Who thought less of ty questions than ot the country’ 8 weal. 
Besides, he had no * reat Unpaid,’ to upset every right 
No ‘ working men,’ no bunkum, ape Mate monarch— no ‘ohn Bright! 
No railways, no revivals, no ritualists and ta pers, 
No stock-exchange, no companies, no bubble banks nor papers ! 
In short, no howling grievance he could fix his eye upon 
Except one fearful nuisance, I will tell you of anon. 
I can’t make it out, but, by chance or mishap, 
This wonderfal land is ne’er marked on the map; 
At least in those charts that are published by Wyld 
Or Cruchley, so useful when I was a child; 
But it is to be found in an atlas I know— 
One published by Messrs. Titania and Co. ! 
*T was a land of rich fruits, and of wonderful flowers ; 
Of pure silvery streams, and sweet fairy bowers ; 
Of rich pastures, gay orchards, and glittering fountains ; 
With vineyards and corn fields, and valleys and mountains. 
Indeed, like that pictured so cleverly 
Each Christmas-time by Mr. Beverley. 
I told you of a nuisance—’tis a thing that’s seldom nice— 
And this was what arose to mar the little paradise. 
A river was the nuisance, and I think we all must know 
How a river proved a nuisance—not so very long ago. 
But then we had good engineers, likewise we had our Thwaites, 
And we built the Thames embankment, and we levied some new 
rates. 
This stream was strong; it vexed the Prince, its banks would overflow, 
He sent his Board of Works to see—the remedy to know. 
The Board of Works they went to look, and dined when there they’d 


been, 
And sometimes o’er the job fell out—but oftener they fell in— 
And, it was said, when they fell in, they fished for them in vain; 
Down, down they went, like lumps of lead, and ne'er were seen again! 
Then others went to see the stream, and view the boiling trough ; 
It came to pass as they fell in, inhabitants fell off. 

Such numbers fell in, it was scarcely surprising 

For Pippo to hear of a general rising! 

Not of subjects wanting some princely concession, 

But water—the cause of the general depression. 

The pastures were flooded, the fields were o’errun; 

Thus ’twas clearly high time that something was done. 
The Prince looked on the sodden fields, and mourned the loss of life; 
Then, like a good true husband, he went home and asked his wife. 
The Princess was both young and fair, and Kissme was her name; 
Throughout the land her deeds of good had won her deathless fame. 
*O, darling Kissme,’ said the Prince, ‘1 don’t know what to do!’ 
. 0, that I Swill, the Prin said, and quickly gave him two! 

‘ Dearest, ‘tisn’t that I me ’ though he looked by no means vexed ; 
‘My kingdom’ s in a fearful state, and I am sore perplexed : 
The water flows at such a rate, that this fair land I see 
A mass of unpaid water-rates it surely soon will be.’ 
*O, dearest Pippo,’ she replied, as round him stole her hand, 
‘Take my advice, a “ progress” make throughout your flooded land. 

Now, you know, ‘tis quite the thing, receiving clerks’ orations 
On parchment, with the grammar of civic corporations! 
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But go not thus, in regal state, or perhaps you might be bored; 
So take your Kissme’s sage advice, and take your magic sword. 
Set forth alone and meet the ill, though, dearest, I shall cry; 
Let it be yours, and yours alone, to conquer or to die.’ 
Pippo took her advice, and the very next day 
Reached the bank where Pactolus was brawling away : 
As he stood there, and mused o’er the swift yellow stream, 
He noticed beneath it a glitter and gleam ; 
And just where the current seemed almost satanic, 
Was a bright yellow peak which looked quite volcanic: 
It rose higher and higher, then served to disclose 
First some great yellow ears, then a yellower nose; 
Round green goggle eyes, with a mouth so fierce and old, 
And rows of saw-like teeth, all set in gums of gold. 
A more hideous phiz has ne’er, to my thinkin’, 
Been made at Old Drury, by dear old Dykwynkyn. 
Said the monster, ‘1’m Sprite of Gold! 
I am the friend of young and old— 
The great and wealthy—brave and bold— 
And I do give them wealth untold. 
I mock the famished, chill the cold; 
For me fair women’s bearts are sold, 
Brave men are laid beneath the mould. 
Ha! ha!! Ha! ha!! The Sprite of Gold!’ 
The Prince started back, saying, ‘ What an impertinent fellow! 
I never, no never, saw any one done so uncommonly yellow. 
Pray, my noisy, bilious friend, with the rubicund hair, 
Have you the remotest idea that you're trespassing there?’ 
* Oh, come with me, good Prince,’ said the Sprite; 
*Tll show thee a glimpse of gold so bright, 
With just a taste of the golden gleam, 
So dive to my kingdom ‘neath the stream. 
Come, then! Come, then! O, come to my fold! 
Bow down and worship the Sprite of Gold !’ 
*T love the golden sunshine,’ said the Prince, ‘at early dawn, 
And like the mellow yellow on the newly-ripened corn ; 
I prize the threads of golden hue amidst dear Kissme’s hair, 
But I hate the gold that glitters bright, my people to ensnare— 
That stained with blood so redly, and deeply dyed with shame, 
That can barter manhood’s honour, and purchase woman’s fame!’ 
With that he drew his r-agic sword, and flung it o’er the stream, 
Quite straight into the Gold Sprite’s heart, who gave an awful scream ; 
He gave a groan, a fearful yell; he disappeared, and then— 
My story’s told—the Golden Fiend was never seen again! 
The stream sank quickly, till at last ‘twas nought but yellow sand, 
Whilst peace and plenty reigned once more throughout the happy land. 
A thousand years since this occurred, some travellers, I’m told, 
Were walking o’er a desert-land, and found great lumps of gold ; 
Some nuggets were of human form, in which the likeness lurks 
Of Such-a-one, and So-and-so, in Pippo’s Board of Works. 
Why, Cissy! Flo! You're fast asleep! Come, kiss me both, my loves ; 
I wish you'd been the older girls, then J’d have had some gloves. 
J. Asupy Srerry. 
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SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH BENCH AND BAR. 


—_————_ 


INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY PROGRAMME, 
Sir A. Cockburn and Lord Chelmsford, 


SIR ALEXANDER COCKBURX,. 


N a recent occasion, when we 

were giving some fancy sketches 
of varieties of the Bar, we hinted 
that we might possibly, at some 
future period, present some remi- 
niscences and portraitures of real 
persons, members of that prominent 
and distinguished profession. Pro- 


bably the leading men at the Bar 
stand out more constantly and con- 
spicuously before the eyes of their 
fellow-countrymen than any other; 
and they certainly play a most im- 
portant part, either in the common 
affairs of life, or in the government 
of the country. ‘Therefore, on -the 
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one hand, lifelike portraitures and 
remembrances of such men are 
likely to be of great general interest ; 
and, on the other hand, their truth- 
fulness can be tested by the per- 
sonal knowledge or recollection of 
large numbers of our readers. And 
all the more so, as the pencil has 
been brought to the aid of the pen, 
and it may thus be seen how far the 
features reflect the character, or the 
character illustrates the features. 
Neither the pen nor the pencil will 
suffice, by itself, to portray the man 
as he is, as he speaks, as he im- 
presses himself upon those who see 
and hear him. The features alone 
do not show the character; still less 
the portraiture of them, which is 
fixed, and loses all the play of 
moving, changing expression. And 
then there is the voice—the utter- 
ance, the tone,—what character 
there is in that! And the action, 
the manner, the gesture,—all going 
to make up the man, as he is daily 
heard, and seen, and listened to. 
Then there is the intellectual por- 
traiture of the man ; the cast of his 
mind; the character of his ideas; 
the general tone and colour of his 
thoughts; the nature and quality of 
his oratory and style of speaking— 
whether it is witty, or imaginative, 
or humorous, or eloquent, or sar- 
castic, and so forth: all this is lost 
to the pencil, or can only be guessed 
at from its works; but it is all open 
to the pen. 

On the other hand, the pen with- 
out the pencil only gives you a por- 
traiture in words, not form and 
feature; and after all, there is a 
natural desire to look upon the 
features of illustrious men; to scan 
their countenances, and fancy that 
you read their character: and if you 
don’t, why that is itself a feature in 
their character—that their features 
should not reflect it. Few, for in- 
stance, would guess Lord West- 
bury’s character from his features; 
no one would detect, under that 
bland, benevolent countenance, the 
capacity for cold crushing sarcasm, 
absolutely unimaginable and inde- 
scribable, except by describing his 
tone and utterance—so calm, so 
smooth, so sweet in its intonations; 
80 like his portrait; but uttering all 


the while such cold, contemptuous 
sarcasms—so unlike his portrait. 
Here we have an instance of the 
necessity of having both pen and 
pencil to give good portraiture of 
a remarkable character; and see 
how they aid each other to depict 
it. 

This leads us to an observation 
explanatory of our plan of selection, 
and introductory to our programme. 
We propose to portray remark- 
able characters ; and, therefore, our 
sketches are necessarily limited to 
men of such characters. Limited 
they must be ; and this is the natural 
limit; for it must be the plan of 
our selection in such a work as this. 
Ours is not a legal publication, and 
we have nothing to do with mere 
professional eminence or reputa- 
tion, apart from something in the 
character which requires or deserves 
a portraiture; otherwise we should 
have to fill our numbers with a 
mere record of professional repu- 
tations, with nothing in them of 
general interest. 

Men who hold the foremost 
rank and the highest station in 
the profession, indeed, are pretty 
certain to have character, which 
is worth portraiture; but not 
always or necessarily so: and it 
is possible to have a large prac- 
tice, and be making enormous 
wealth, and yet be a very ordinary 
man, and have no character worth 
portraying. And it really is re- 
markable, when one sits down to 
the work, to find how few there are, 
on the Bench or at the Bar, who 
are worth describing: that is, whose 
character affords material for a 
sketch of any general, as apart from 
mere professional, interest. 

This being the principle of our 
general selection, a few words about 
our particular choice, our grouping, 
and our programme. 

The object of these sketches, as 
already has been indicated, is not 
professional, but general interest ; 
and that not merely in the sense of 
the interest which may naturally be 
taken in the characters of the leading 
men in the most influential profes- 
sion, but the still more general in- 
terest which may arise from the 
delineation of the character of emi- 
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nent men, both by the pencil and 
the pen, by a sort of union of the 
art of physiognomy and the science 
of moral philosophy. We are not 
aware of any systematic attempt to 
delineate and describe the characters 
of any number of eminent men by 
the portraiture both of the pencil 
and the pen; by graphic delineation 
as well as by written description ; by 
sketches of their features as well as 
of their character; by making the 
countenance and the disposition 
naturally illustrate each other; by 
making them correct each other’s 
fallacies and amend each other’s 
mistakes. It is not always, or abso- 
lutely, that physiognomy reflects a 
man’s known or actual character. 
It no doubt reflects the original 
natural disposition, but it does not 
always reveal, in an equal degree, 
an acquired or habitual character, 
which in many men is a kind of 
second nature. On the other hand, 
where the physiognomy does reflect 
the actual character, the written 
description often falls short of an 
effective impression of the man—the 
living, breathing man—as he lives, 
acts, speaks, moves. 

And the defect or deficiency is in 
the ratio of the degree to which 
genius or intellect may adorn a 
character, or irradiate a counte- 
nance. It is hard enough, even for 
the artist, to catch the lightning 
glance—the evanescent grace—of 
the expression; but more hopeless 
it is for the mere writer, unaided, 
to attempt it. 

It is because the writer is more 
aided by the artist, the photo- 
grapher, or the painter, or the en- 
graver, to an extent to which he 
never was before, that therefore 
we can essay the combination of 
their respective gifts and powers for 
the illustration and delineation of 
the features and characters of the 
most eminent men in the most emi- 
nent profession. All of them, more 
or less, and inthe degree to which 
they are eminent, illustrate the ad- 
vantage of this combination; and 
it is peculiarly illustrated in the 
first of our series, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. Glance at his portrait, 
and say if mere written description 
could give an adequate idea of him. 
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On the other hand, read the written 
description, and say if you could 
find it all beforehand in the portrait, 
though it may be that, when you 
know it, you can fancy you can see 
its verity in the likeness of his coun- 
tenance. At all events, you can the 
more easily imagine it to be true. 
On the other hand, the countenance 
of Sir Richard Bethell, Lord West- 
bury, might easily mislead us. In 
truth, you would never, from its 
expression alone, imagine what the 
man really is; you could not realize 
the voice, the utterance, the tone, 
the manner—al] that make up cha- 
racter. In some respects this is so, 
necessarily, in all portraits, how- 
ever lifelike. They are silent and 
motionless; and so much of cha- 
racter is in the voice and manner. 
Hence it is that, looking at portraits 
of women who have enslaved the 
heroes of the world—Gabrielle 
d’Estrees, for instance,—you cannot 
divine the secret of their influence, 
the magic of their spell. No doubt 
the secret was in their voice; the 
magic was in their manner, their 
expression, their tone, their name- 
less gifts, and graces, and charms 
—too subtle for the painter to fix, 
or the engraver to portray ; and so 
they were soon lost to memory, and 
are only enshrined in fancy. So of 
eminent men. In vain you look 
only at their portraits to get an 
idea of them; you must have some 
description of them, as well as a 
eo representation: for what 

ut words can describe the voice, 
the tone, the utterance, the manner, 
the numerous nameless things which 
reveal character ? 

We have chosen, first, the most 
remarkable of the heads of the pro- 
fession, from among the law lords 
and the judges at law or in equity ; 
and then we proceed to the most 
distinguished and remarkable advo- 
cates, either at the Bar, either in 
the courts of common law or equity. 
We have grouped together as much 
as possible men who are, or have 
been, constantly thrown together in 
public life, either on the Bench or 
at the Bar; and this for several 
reasons: first, because they are, or 
have been, really and personally so 
much together, and then because, 
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generally, there are traits of resem- 
blance or of contrast, which mu- 
tually illustrate each other. Thus 
we commence with the Lord Chief 
Justice of England (Sir A. Cock- 
burn), and the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Chelmsford: who (as Sir F. 
Thesiger) was, when they two were 
at the head of the common law Bar, 
hig great professional rival and com- 
petitor. Next come the late Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Westbury, and 
that venerable and remarkable man, 
Lord Justice Knight Bruce, who were 
so long the two most distinguished 
men in the Court of Chancery, and 
resembled each other in rich intel- 
lectual endowments, and in that 
gift of caustic sarcasm which more 
than once brought them into col- 
lision. Then will come a group of 
grave and reverend men, for half a 
century contemporaries and compe- 
titors for forensic fame, and now 
coadjutors in judicial honours : Lord 
Chief Justice Erle, the late Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and the present Lord Chief Baron, 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Next comes the 
Chief Judge of a court of the deepest 
interest to our lady readers—Sir 
James Wilde, judge of the Divorce 
and Matrimonial Court, with whom 
we shall associate the judge who 
was once named to succeed him, 
and who is not more remarkable for 
his learning than for chivalrous 
feeling for the fairer and softer sex, 
Mr. Justice Willes. Then come a 
group of judges of singularly racy, 
vigorous, and original character: 
Mr. Baron Martin, Mr. Baron Bram- 
well, and Mr. Justice Blackburne. 
Then come Mr. Justice Shee, who, 
when raised to the Bench, was the 
foremost orator of the Bar, and his 
old antagonist and friend—the most 
wonderful instance of energy and 
earnestness at the Bar, since Sir 
Thomas Wilde left it— Mr. Mon- 
tagu Chambers. Then we come to 
the heads of the Bar, and its most 
accomplished orators, who happen 
to be advocates in the Chancery 
courts: the late Attorney-General 
(Sir Roundell Palmer), Sir Hugh 
Cairns, and Mr, Rolt, the late Lord- 
Advocate, and the Queen’s Advo- 
cate. Then we come to the fore- 
most advocates at the common-law 
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Bar: Mr. E. James, and Sir W. 
Bovill, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Kars- 
lake, who are now constantly seen 
opposed to each other, and have 
gone all through their career to- 
gether, and are a striking contrast 
to each other. Then come a group 
of the wits and humorists of the 
Bar: Mr. Giffard, Mr. Sergeant 
Hayes, Mr. Joseph Brown, and Mr. 
Thomas Jones—or ‘Tom Jones,’ as 
he is familiarly called in Westmin- 
ster Halland on the Great Northern 
Circuit, all through which he is 
well known by that familiar cog- 
nomen. Lastly, come a group of 
what we may call the ‘Sporting 
Bar,’ meaning by that, not sporting 
men (though they are fond of sport), 
but men certain to be engaged in 
what the Bar call ‘sporting cases :’ 
Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Huddleston, Mr. 
Sergeant Ballantine, Mr. Sergeant 
Parry—all well-known and remark- 
able characters, whose names are 
daily seen in the newspapers. Such 
is our programme: and now we may 


fitly commence with— 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
ENGLAND. 


When Sir Alexander Cockburn 
was made Lord Chief Justice, a few 
years ago, he was the most perfect 
and finished advocate at the Bar; | 
and he is now, beyond all compari- 
son, the most able and accomplished 
judge upon the Bench; so that, in 
every sense—in ability as in rank— 
he is the acknowledged head of the 
profession. You can see at once 
that he is a man of intellect and 
spirit. The lofty brow, the clear, 
generous eyes, the frank, quick, 
bright countenance—all, at first 
sight, even through the imperfect 
medium of a likeness, are attractive 
and prepossessing. They give, in 
short, the true impression of the 
man: the idea of a man of genius 
—of warm and generous heart. A 
poet has drawn his portrait in a 
line— 

‘Genius is written on his broad, clear, brow.’ 


You will not see a finer face ix 
Westminster Hall. The other daya 
thoughtful young barrister came 
into court, and after sitting for a 
few minutes looking at him, turned 
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round and said to the writer, ‘ What 
a noble countenance!’ It was the 
natural, spontaneous tribute of the 
moment, and it was as good a por- 
traiture as words could give. It is 
indeed a noble countenance. It is 
the reflection of a clear intellect, 
which has been finely educated, and 
nobly exercised. It is open, candid, 
and engaging in its expression; it 
has a singular brightness and clear- 
ness, at the same time a calmness of 
look, the result of a conscious intel- 
lectual power. 
once of a great intellect in repose— 
like the stillness of a deep yet clear 
sea, its surface brightened by the 
sun, and its depths as clear as 
crystal. His voice is like his coun- 
tenance—it is frank, bright, clear, 
and lively. His utterance is easy, 
natural, and unstudied ; his manner 
ever genial and graceful: he is habitu- 
ally grave and thoughtful, butalways 
thoroughly unaffected, and ready to 
be pleasantand playful in a moment. 
His demeanour has a happy union 
of dignity and grace. This comes of 
good blood and high breeding: he 
is of an ancient family, was highly 
educated, and has always moved in 
the best society: hence his manners 
have an exquisite tact, and a tone of 
delicate and refined courtesy; and, 
in short, he is—as becomes the Lord 
Chief Justice of England—the best- 
bred man upon the Bench. And 
those delightful manners—that ex- 
quisite politeness, that charming 
ease and grace, that genial spirit— 
which have made him so charming 
in society, have made him the fa- 
vourite of the Bar. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench, under his presi- 
dency, has been thus described in 
half-a-dozen lines, which well por- 
tray his judicial character and de- 
meanour :— 

* And I have seen a court where every man 

Felt himself in the presence of a gentleman ; 

Whose genial courtesy made all things genial, 

Whose exquisite bearing captiv’d all men's 

love ; 

Whose sun-bright justice brightened every 

cause, 

And sent even him who lost away content.’* 
This is a perfect portraiture, drawn 
by one who is both an advocate and 
a poet. 


* Kenealey’s Poems, 


It gives the idea at , 
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Sir Alexander is admired by the 
Bar; and well he may be, for he is 
the ideal of a judge. Yon can see it 
all in his countenance, if you gaze 
upon him as he sits upon the Bench. 
His whole aspect gives the idea of a 
great intellect calm and quict under 
the influence of a judicial spirit. He 
looks the very embodiment of Jus- 
tice — calm, unimpassioned, and 
serene. His demeanour on the 
Bench is remarkable for its calm- 
ness, and its easy, unconscious air 
of power and self-possession, which 
nothing, even for an instant, ruffles 
or disturbs. No weight of difficulty 
seéms to oppress him; no multi- 
plicity of details to perplex or con- 
fuse; no elements of excitement to 
disturb him: he has always that 
ease, that calmness of tone and 
manner which are so great a judicial 
gift, and are the undoubted marks 
of a great intellect. There has never 
been, in living memory, one who has 
achieved so rapidly so high a repu- 
tation as a great judge. Even while 
he was at the Bar he was marked by 
qualities which showed him highly 
qualified for the Bench. He showed 
a singular union of genius and judg- 
ment; his most brilliant gifts were 
under the guidance of good sense, 
and his very eloquence, as an advo- 
cate, had in it not only consummate 
forensic skill but something of judi- 
cial spirit. His style was copious, 
but never diffuse or verbose; he was 
never carried away (so to speak) 
by his eloquence: he never seemed 
to saya word too much. His choice 
of words was always remarkably 
correct, and his diction was as_per- 
fect as his elocution. His delivery 
was always marked with propriety, 
dignity, and good taste. Even in 
his outbursts of feeling he was never 
betrayed into any extravagance of 
sentiment. His eloquence was always 
real and genuine, and the offspring 
of his generous nature; he has 
brought it to the Bench, and often 
displays it there. The bright gift 
often flashes out even amidst the 
enforced calmness of judicial duty. 
To listen to a summing up of his in 
a great case is a lofty treat—a great 
intellectual delight. As a judge, he 
is perfect: he unites every judicial 
gift with every judicial grace. 
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As Sir Alexander Cockburn, be- 
fore his elevation to the Bench, had 
been in his youth a man of gaiety 
and gallantry, and in his maturer 
age had been a politician and a 
brilliant parliamentary orator, it was 
not supposed that he would make a 
very superior Chief Justice, and the 
profession were not predisposed to 
think so highly of his acquirements 
as a lawyer, as of his gifts as an 
orator. But they overlooked the 
advantages of genius and intellect, 
and underrated the power they give a 
man toacquire ily the principles 
of a science which, once mastered, 
is perfectly easy to menof pre-emi- 
nent ability. They also underrated 
the strength of the stimulant sup- 
plied by a keen sense of honour and 
a sensitive feeling of duty. Sir 
Alexander had a first-rate capacity 
for law : the clear intellect, the com- 
prehensive mind, the logical habit 
of thought, the candid and con- 
siderate disposition, the mental facul- 
ties—at once brilliant and well- 
disciplined, cultivated and exercised 
—all these were brought to bear 
upon the subject which came before 
him with the most patient atten- 
tion and persevering exertion; and 
the result was that, after a few years, 
during which he grew wonderfully 
in the estimation of the Bar, he 
acquired a very high judicial repu- 
tation, and has been spoken of in 
the House of Commons as one of 
the ablest Chief Justices that ever 
sat in Westminster Hall. Probably 
there never was a more remarkable 
and more rapid rise of a judicial 7e- 
putation. Sir Alexander has this 
among his many great gifts—a power 
of prompt and ready expression in 
the most correct and copious diction. 
Hence he has always been distin- 
guished by his judgment on charges 
which, although delivered off-hand, 
have long been distinguished for 
their marked and superior ability. 
It has become a common saying in 
Westminster Hall that, give the Lord 
Chief Justice time to make himself 
master of a case, and no one 80 
clearly marshals and arranges the 
most complicated facts, or more 
lucidly applies the legal principles 
involved. 

He soon became so remarkable for 


this that causes céldbres were carrie} 
into his court for the of 
securing @ trial before him, and his 
summings-up in such cases have 
regarded as most masterly and 
luminous judicial compositions ; 
while, at times, the beauty of his 
sentiments and the eloquence of his 
language have elicited involuntary 
outbreaks of applause, and have 
startled the cold stillness of courts 
of law with the sound of the homage 
_ to genius and eloquence. Nor 
as this been so only in his sum- 
mings-up; it has ever been so in 
judgments strictly legal. Never 
since the time of Lord Mansfield has 
there been a Chief Justice whose 
genius has had greater power to 
give a charm even to the exposition 
and application of legal principles 
by clear diction and a luminous 
style. This was exemplified, in a 
remarkable manner, in his judgment, 
when Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, in the great Shrews- 
bury case. After a protracted argu- 
ment, which had taxed to the utmost 
thre ablest counsel at the Bar, includ- 
ing the then Attorney-General, Sir R. 
Bethell, the Lord Chief Justiceat once 
pronounced an elaborate and lu- 
minous judgment, so admirable in 
its diction that it might sometimes 
be called eloquent, but which, at all 
events, was a judicial masterpiece, 
and a perfect triumph of intellectual 
power. It excited the jealousy of 
Sir R. Bethell to such a degree that, 
when arguing against itin the Court 
of Error (where it was confirmed), 
he took occasion to sneer at it thus: 
‘ These principles, my lord (he said), 
are not to be set aside by an eloquent 
judgment delivered in popular lan- 
guage.’ This sneer, bitter as it was, 
contained the best tribute to the 
wonderful judgment against which 
it was aimed, for it was eloquent, 
and it did render a most difficult 
and complicated case quite clear, by 
putting it into ‘ popular language.’ 
And this is the great characteristic 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn's judicial 
style. It is eminently lucid and 
luminous, and excels in making 
difficult subjects clear, even to the 
popular mind. Perhaps his best 
eulogy might be given in the words 
of a lady, who said, ‘I don’t know 
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how it is, but I always seem to 
understand Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s cases; he makes them seem 
80 clear to me.’ 

Sinee he has become Lord Chiet 
Justice of England he has tried a 
series of most remarkable cases, and 
his manner of trying them has ob- 
tained him a brilliant judicial repu- 
tation. In every instance, even al- 
though against popular prejudice, he 
has led the jury to the verdict which 
justice appeared to require; and this 
has often demanded and displayed 
rh mate ability and surpassing 
skill. 

It is an intellectual treat of the 
highest order to see Sir Alexander 
try a great case. Such clearness of 
mind—such calm, easy self-posses- 
sion—euch compreheasive memory 
—such logical arrangement of facts 
—such correct and acute apprecia- 
tion of their foree—such power of ex- 
pression—such correct and copious 
diction—all forming a combination of 
judicial excellencies delightful to see 
nes while throughout there 
is the indescribable charm and ease 
and grace of manner, and the spirit of 
exquisite courtesy which adorn the 
seat of justice, and form the highest 
ornament of the judicial dignity. 
Never was that high office of Lord 
Chief Justice of England more 
worthily filled than it is now by a 
man who unites the clear intellect 
of Mansfield with the dignity of Den- 
map, and blends with them a grace, 
a courtesy, and genius all his own. 

It would, indeed, be an exaggera- 
tion to say that Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s mental or judicial character 
was perfection. There are flaws in 
every character; and the utmost 
that the most ardent admirer of Sir 
Alexander could say would be that 
he was as near to perfection as pos- 
sible. 

Since Sir Alexander Cockburn 
became Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, his remarkable judicial abilities 
have been developed and displayed 
in the trial of many causes of such 
great and general interest as to at- 
tract public attention to an extra- 
ordinary degree ; and the result has 
been to excite public admiration 
very strongly, and establish his 
superiority as a Nisi Prius judge. 


Such was the case, for instance, 
with the action by Colonel Dickson 
against General Peel, the Earl of 
Wilton, and Lord Combermere, 
which took eight days in its trial, 
and ended in a result quite in ac- 
cordance with the general opinion, 
though different from that which 
had attended a former trial, of a simi- 
lar action arising out of the same 
case before Lord Campbell, the late 
Lord Chief Justice. On thatoccasion, 
those who had attended both trials 
were struck with the gee! ot 
the present Lord Chief Justice over 
his predecessor in the manner in 
which he dealt with the case. In- 
deed, Sir Alexander Cockburn’s judi- 
cial style is perfect, and his mode of 
trying a really great case is something 
admirable. His calm judicial spirit 
and tone throughout—his thorough 
freedom from all prejudice or bias— 
and painstaking patience of investi- 
gation—his entire reservation of his 
opinion until the close of the case— 
his masterly ability in summing it 
up to the jury—his grasp and 
mastery of the facts, however nu- 
merous and complicated—his clear 
and careful arrangement of them— 
his judicial manner of dealing with 
them—his convincing way of putting 
them in their true light—his variety, 
lucidity, and often beauty of ex- 
pression ; and all through, the charm 
and grace of his manner—his good- 
humour and good-temper—his easy, 
well-bred tone of speaking—all con- 
stitute the perfection of judicial style, 
and fairly realize and satisfy the 
ideal of a great judge engaged in the 
trial of a great case. It is really an 
intellectual treat, and a high grati- 
fication at once to the sense of 
justice, the love of truth, and the 
perception of genius, eloquence, and 
intellect. 

The recent Matlock will case was 
another illustration. That, also, was 
a monster trial, a cause célébre; and 
no one who heard will ever forget 
that wonderful and admirable sum- 
ming-up. The case was a remarkable 
illustration of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s immense superiority as a 
Nisi Prius judge: for it had been 
already tried before the other two 
chiefs; first, before Lord Chief 
Justice Erle, and then before Fred- 
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erick Pollock, the Lord Chief Baron. 
Unfortunately, at the first trial, the 
jury went wrong, and found in 
favour of the forged will. On the 
trial before Sir F. Pollock, his great 
experience enabled him tosee where 
the truth lay, and under his guid- 
ance the jury found a verdict against 
the forged will and codicils; but 
then the House of Lords were not 
satisfied with the way he put the 
case, and so there was another—a 
third—trial ordered before the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. Perhaps 
there never was, therefore, a fairer 
trial of judicial skill in a greater case. 

It involved the right to large 
estates, and it raised the terrible 
issues of forgery, perjury, and sub- 
ornation of perjury; for two wit- 
nesses in a respectable position swore 
they attested the codicils declared 
to have been forged. There was 
an enormous mass of evidence; and, 
what was worse, it was so contradic- 
tory that it was extremely difficult 
to get at the truth, and still more 
so to get the jury to perceive it. 
But it was now tried before a 
master, both of forensic and ju- 
dicial skill; before one who, while 
at the Bar, had been in many great 
will cases, and whose mind was 
eminently clear and capacious—a 
judge of whom one of the advocates 
said, ‘ There sits on the Bench one 
who, as an advocate, has often dis- 
played his great powers in causes 
of this magnitude, and who would 
now throw upon it the light of his 
clear and practised intellect.’ And 
he did so in a summing-up of 
several hours, in which the evidence 
was arranged and analyzed with 
such acuteness and such skill, and 
left not the shadow of doubt on the 
mind of any one who heard it, that 
the will and codicils had been forged. 
He had to deal with the difficulty 
the jury would naturally feel in con- 
victing several persons in a most 
respectable position in life of such 
foul crimes. He did not shrink 
from it: he put it boldly before 
them at the very outset, and all 
through. ‘ Itis impossible to shrink 
from dealing with the case as one 
which involves a charge of con- 
Spiracy to commit fraud, forgery, 
and perjury. * * * And no doubt the 


presumption must be in favour of 
innocence, and more especially in 
the instance of persons of respect- 
able character. But, on the other 
hand, suppose those persons were 
here on their trial for conspiracy, 
and that the evidence led you to the 
conclusion that they were guilty, 
what effect would their former cha- 
racter have upon you? It might 
make you pause and hesitate before 
you came to the conclusion of their 
guilt; but ii the evidence satisfied 
you of it, then the character they 
had previously been able to main- 
tain would not prevent you from 
pronouncing it by your verdict now; 
or if the evidence here leads you 
to the same conclusion, then, how- 
ever painful may be the discharge oi 
your duty, you must not shrink 
from it any the more than if these 
persons were arraigned before you 
criminally. * * * It is true, no doubt, 
that poor men may have a high 
sense of honour and integrity, but, 
as we know, poverty exposes men to 
temptation. The great master of 
human nature represents one of his 
characters saying, “ My poverty, but 
not my will, consents.” And it is 
undoubtedly true that sometimes 2 
man who, beyond the reach of want, 
would not swerve from rectitude, is 
led away by temptation under the 
pressure of necessity. Start, if you 
please, with the presumption that 
men who up to a certain time have 
maintained an untarnished character 
are not likely to enter into a nefarious 
conspiracy to commit forgery and 
perjury. But you must not carry 
that too far. And if the evidence 
satisfies you that there was a for- 
gery, and that these men were par- 
ties to it, you must not shrink from 
saying so by your verdict merely 
from the notion that it is impossible 
that such men should be guilty of 
such crimes.’ 

This passage is a very good illus- 
tration of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
judicial style—the union of a clear, 
calm, reflective intellect with great 
knowledge of the world and singular 
felicity of expression and happiness 
of elucidation or illustration. The 
result’ in this case was decisive. 
The jury, without difficulty, re- 
turned a verdict approving the for- 
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gery of the will, and*the Court of 
Chancery and the House of Lords 
were at last satisfied, and declined 
to disturb the verdict. 

So in another and more recent 
case. This also was a cause céldbre, and 
had a ten days’ trial; and it raised 
a painful, a delicate, and difficult 
issue, or, rather, was complicated 
with several issues of that character, 
for it was a case in which a husband 
had sued his wife for a divorce, and 
she had sued him for a separation ; 
and he had failed and she had suc- 
ceeded; and he now sued his at- 
torney for losing on his side. The 
Lord Chief Justice, after hearing 
the whole of the evidence, wished, 
as most of those who heard it did, 
to save at once the lady, the hus- 
band, and the attorney. The young 
lady herself had been examined, and 
many of her letters read, and had 
inspired much sympathy; the at- 
torney was a most respectable man, 
and had done his best; and, on the 
other hand, the husband was a 
young officer, who, if he did not 
clear his character, would be ruined 
at the very outset of his career in 
life. The object was to save all 
three; and any one can see in a 
moment that it was an object in 
which it was easy to feel a sym- 
pathy, but which, at the: same time, 
was embarrassed with the most 
awkward difficulty ; the more so, 
because husband and wife were still 
most hostile to each other. The 
husband did his utmost to make her 
out guilty, and to throw blame upon 
the attorney for not having suc- 
ceeded in making her out so in the 
Divorce Court,and for having, indeed, 
settled her suit after failing in his. 
Here, then, was a task requiring the 
most exquisite skill and delicacy. 
And no one could hear without un- 
bounded admiration the summing- 
up of the Lord Justice, which, 
though it occupied six hours in its 
delivery, was yet listened to not 
only without weariness, but with 
pleased attention, and with hardly 
any sense of the lapse of time, until 
the last. It embraced and arranged 
in the most masterly manner the 
immense mass of evidence, both 
of facts and of letters, which had 
been brought before the court, and 


pointed out, in the most clear, acute, 
and convincing way, their bearing 
on the various and complicated is- 
sues raised in that extraordinary 
case; and which, with wonderful 
skill, brought a jury, who were con- 
fused and divided by opposite pre- 
judices, in the result, to the right 
result. 

In the opinion of persons of ex- 
perience who heard that case, that 
summing-up was the most remark- 
able instance of judicial ability and 
skill ever witnessed within living 
memory. The difficulty was this: 
that by certain circumstances such 
strong feelings had been excited 
about the case that it was perfectly 
plain, from the demeanour of the 
jury, that, as it turned out, they 
were pretty equally divided in their 
view of it, and that while one half 
were for giving a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with large damages, which 
would have been deemed a grievous 
wrong to the defendant, the other 
half were for giving a verdict in 
favour of the defendant, which, it 
was thought, would destroy the 
character of the plaintiff, who had 
brought the action mainly to restore 
his character, and did not care, he 
professed, for damages, if that object 
was attained. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice desired to restore his character, 
being of opinion that the case against 
him was not supported ; and, on the 
other hand, desired to protect the 
defendant from an adverse verdict, 
lest it should inflict on his profes- 
sional reputation a wound which it 
was universally considered had not 
been deserved. He had, therefore, 
to lead both sections of the jury, 
which were bent upon going wrong 
in opposite directions, toa middle 
line, which would be the line of 
truth and justice, and unite them 
both in a fair and equitable verdict. 
This he did with consummate skill, 
by depicting on the one hand the 
improbability of such youthful de- 
pravity as would be involved in the 
theory either that the plaintiff's wife 
had been guilty, or that the plaintiff 
was guilty of wilfully bringing a 
false accusation of guilt against her ; 
and he brought all his experience of 
the world, and all his moving elo- 
quence, to ward off both conclu- 
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sions, and to guide to the conclu- 
sion that the suit between the 
plaintiff and his wife had arisen 
from unfortunate misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes, and that circum- 
stances and a ces were un- 
happily so much against both parties, 
that the present defendant, the 
attorney, was not to blame for not 
being able to see through the case ; 
so that the jury could find that 
neither the plaintiff nor his wife was 
guilty, and that the defendant was 
not to blame. And this the jury 
accordingly did—expressly and in 
terms—find, although, itis true, they 
atterwards—not very creditably— 
so far altered their finding as to 
give a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
nominal damages. ‘That was, of 
course, inconsistent with their ex- 
press finding, that the defendant 
was not to blame, and it came, in 
substance, to the same result; so 
that both parties were saved, and 
neither of them ruined by the trial, 
as one or the other must have 
been by a different verdict. 

We repeat, that persons of much 
experience who heard that case de- 
clared it the most wonderful tri- 
umph of judicial skill that had ever 
been witnessed within their me- 
mory. And it is difficult to convey 
an idea of the union of masterly 
skill and ot moving eloquence which 
characterized the charge through- 
out. The touching passage, for in- 
stance, in which, arguing against 
the young lady’s guilt, he dwelt 
upon the proof afforded by her 
letters that she was beyond all 
doubt attached to her husband, 
whom she had just married; and 
urged that it was too much for 
human nature to believe, that a 
young girl, at the very time she is 
absorbed with love for one man she 
is about to marry, would suffer her- 
self to be seduced by another, ‘or ere 
those shoes were old in which she 
had wandered with him fondly over 
those Welsh hills!’ The whole pas- 
sage was full of beauty, and be- 
trayed at once a thorough know- 
ledge of the human heart, a won- 
derful power of close and sustained 
thought, and a perfect mastery of 
language and command of ex- 
pression. 


Most of our readers will probably 
remember reading in the columns of 
the ‘Times’ during the last few 
years summings-up of the Lord 
Chief Justice’ in remarkable cases, 
and will recal how they have been 
struck with the clearness of expres- 
sion and the justness of thought 
which characterized them; but no 
one who has not heard one of them 
can form an idea of the pure, dis- 
passionate, and thoughtful tone 
which pervades them, the beauty of 
elocution, the grand dignity of de- 
livery. This combination of judicial 
gifts and graces make Sir Alexander 
Cockburn a most consummate Nisi 
Prius judge, perhaps the finest that 
has been seen during our own times 
upon the Bench. It is a fine intel- 
lectual treat of the highest order to 
hear him sum-up a great case; and 
beyond all doubt, take him all inall, 
he is, as the Lord Chief Justice of 
England ought to be, the most 
gifted judge in Westminster Hall. 

From him we pass naturally to 
his old forensic competitor, the late 
Sir F. Thesiger, now Lord Chan- 
cellor. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR, LORD 
CHELMSFORD, 

We group with Sir Alexander 
Cockburn one who for many years 
was constantly his forensic rival and 
political opponent, but always, in 
private, his intimate friend, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford, 
once so well known as Sir F. 
Thesiger. There are points of re- 
semblance and of contrast between 
the two men. Lord Chelmsford is 
taller than Sir Alexander, and has 
firmer, keener, and more determined 
features ; and a dark, hawk-like eye, 
instead of Sir Alexander’s mild, 
clear, kindly-looking blue eyes (al- 
though they are keen too, but not in 
the same way—rather clear than 
keen); but, like Sir Alexander, he 
has always moved in the very high- 
est society, and his manners have 
that courtly air and tone of high 
breeding which have been described 
as distinguishing Sir Alexander. 
Lord Chelmsford is a tall, fine, 
handsome, stately-looking man, and 
though now of considerable age, 
fast verging towards seventy, still 
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carries himself loftily and proudly, 
and has a remarkable mixture of 
the tone of the courtier and the 
lawyer. You will rarely see a man 
so courtly and so kéen. There is 
this great distinction between him 
and Sir Alexander, that he is not 
nearly so genial as Sir Alexander, 
and he has a tone of sarcasm in his 
voice even when most studiously 
courteous. His very jests or stories 
—and he is full of them—are sar- 
castic, and he is in this respect like 
Sir Alexander, that he is singularly 
happy in retort or repartee. But 
then, unlike Sir Alexander, his re- 
torts are generally not only witty 
but sarcastic, and have not Sir 
Alexander’s genial tone in them. 
He has, in fact, altogether a colder 
and more severe cast of character 
than that of Sir Alexander. This 
gave him apparently greater power 
in cross-examination. It was diffi- 
cult, however, to say which of the 
two was most successful, such was 
the great skill, the delicate tact of 
Sir Alexander, who was marvellously 
acute and adroit. They have in 
former days fought many a great 
forensic fight together, and it was a 
fine thing to see two such advo- 
cates engaged in contest, perhaps 
for great estates, as in the Swinfen 


case, which, we believe, was pretty 
nearly the last in which they were 


engaged. But the most remarkable 
case in which Sir F. Thesiger was 
engaged was the memorable case of 
the horse-dealer and forger, Provis, 
who, sixteen or seventeen years ago, 
set up a claim as the heir to large 
estates in Gloucestershire. Those 
who were present still describe, and 
will never forget, the cross-exami- 
nation of the miscreant by Sir F. 
Thesiger during great part of two 
days, until, at last, he all but fainted 
in the box, and fairly gave up. He 
was at once committed for forgery, 
and destroyed himselfin gaol. There 
was terrible power in Sir Frederick’s 
cross-examination, as any one can 
well imagine who hears him speak 
now, even in familiar conversation. 
Such sarcastic suavity ; such mock- 
ing irony; such a lofty air; such 
insidious, expressive emphasis of 
tone; such bitter pungency of com- 
ment or retort—there were few who 
could come unscathed out of such a 
searching, scathing ordeal. You 
can see a good deal of this in his 
features—a keen, hawk-eyed man, 
with acute look, and searching 
glance, and imposing aspect. Such 
was the only man at the Bar thought 
fit to combat with Sir Alexander, 
and Sir Alexander was the only 
man at the Bar thought fit to cope 
with him, 




















